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Leal collectors’ items, these souvenir programs of Ballet companies, 


dance groups, and artists. Beautiful and interesting photographic studies 
of such stars as Markova, Danilova, Dolin, Tudor, Laing, Krassovska, 
Reed, Sergava, Franklin, Bowman, Chase, Varkas, Lichine, Toumanova, | 
Riabouchinska, Osato and many many others. Glamorous portraits and 
production shots of dancers in costumes of their favorite roles. Full-page 
color reproductions of original sketches of costumes, stage settings by 
+. famous painters and designers from Leon Bakst to Salvador Dali. And >. ¢ 
last, but not least, stories of the ballets themselves, from the full reper- 
toires of several companies who have been on tour for more than five 


vears, presenting old and new choreographic productions. 


Get ballet programs for gifts, or for your own collection of ballet: ma- 
terial. Souvenir ballet programs tell the history and progress of the 
dance in America, and trace the rise of our dancing stars from the corps 


to prima roles. 


Choose from the following list of beautiful programs: 


The Mordkin Ballet 1938-39 * Original Ballets Russes 1940-11 
Original Ballets Russes 1942 Canadian Tour 


Ballet Theatre 1939 * Ballet Theatre 1941 
Ballet Theatre 1940 * Ballet Theatre 1943-44 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1939-10 * Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1940-41 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1941-42 x Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1942-43 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 1943-44 


4 BALLET LAUGHS 

qe by famed caricaturist SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 
Arranged by chapters, this collection of | 

a dancers, designers, and impresarios in the 

a ballet world makes a lively and hilarious 

pictorial “'Who's Who'’ in dance. LIMITED SUPPLY 

ONLY $1.50 


Please enclose check or money order when you write for programs 
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FABRICS DAZIAN’S 


| ESTABLISHED 1842 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND OLDEST THEATRICAL FABRIC ORGANIZATION 
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artists and laymen, inquiring what they most desired 
to see in the pages of Dance magazine. The consensus 
was more ballet artists’ pictures and plenty about ballet. 


| AST year we took a canvass of opinion among teachers, 


I am herewith reprinting a typical letter of the kind 
we daily receive: 


“Hello there, 

You certainly have done a fine job of promoting 
interest in the ballet. I’m very happy about the 
work you have done, and are doing. 

“IT have a suggestion to make. Individuals could 
send in extremely interesting ballet photographs; 
besides their being of interest to all and inspiration 
to many for dance and costume suggestions, they 
would or should be interesting photographic studies. 

“You are doing fine work with your magazine. 
Please continue with your uplifting thoughts and 
ideas . . . your glorious spirit carries the torch of 
our American, beloved ballet. 


Most cordially, 


Berye MARSHALL 
Atlanta Civic Ballet 
Atlanta, Georgia” 


As president of the Mordkin Ballet and later of Ballet 
Theatre, I keenly watched the growing enthusiasm in ballet 
work. | have seen the ballet dancer take his rightful place 
among the stars of the stage and screen as well as in the 
ice shows. Ballet, itself, as a commercial enterprise, “has 
so far failed to be profitable to its backers, due to the 
high production costs of scenery, costumes and orchestra. 
Yet in the last two years the two large companies have 
been able to pay their performance expenses, which only a 
few seasons ago seemed. impossible to do. 


In the future it seems to me that Ballet will play a 
great part in the good-neighbor policy. In recent years our 
own as well as the English ballet has made great strides 
in supplementing the classic ballet with modern works of 
national and folklore background. Ballet has become part 
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The Ballet Dancer is Here to Stay 
as a Full-fledged Artist of the 


American Stage and Screen 


of the living theatre. Its music and action speak in every 
tongue. Civic ballets have spread all over the land. In this 
civic support lies also the security for the future successes 


of ballet. 


To those of us who have worked so ardently in the 
ballet world, it is a great deal of satisfaction to know that 
the ballet dancer has come of age as an artist and is being 
fairly remunerated. Years ago when Sol Hurok first pre- 
sented the Original Ballets Russes, there was very little 
demand for ballet dancers. Many of them were willing 
to work without a salary, just to get a chance to appear 
with a big company. Today there is a demand for every 
good ballet dancer and at good pay. Of course this is the 
way it should be, for it takes many years and a lot of hard 
work to become a ballet dancer. A ballet dancer’s work 
does not stop with rehearsals and performances. I know 
some of the top dancers who practice from two to five 
hours a day. That is the big reason the ballet dancer is 
going on up the ladder with the singer and the actor: be- 
cause he delivers a quality performance. Here also is the 
reason the public today demands ballet dancers in musicals, 
and the producers have wisely switched from the inferior 
dancing of merely good-looking show-girls to top-notch 
dance artists. That is also why we decided at the first of 
the year to change our editorial policy, to give and publish 
what the public is paying for. 


Many thanks to all of you for your encouraging letters. 
Keep on writing, and don’t hesitate to send suggestions 
or criticisms. 


A Happy Easter to you all. Godspeed, good health, and 
an early safe homecoming to all you men and women in 
the Armed Forces. 
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Nina Youshkevitch and Sidney Stambaugh have been engaged to appear 
in “The Sleeping Beauty” this month. See page 36 for the full story. 


A Note on Ballet International 


With the troupe of Batter definitely disbanded, 
some fine ballet personalities, well-trained experienced 
dancers, again become available. Can and will the existing com- 
panies absorb them? 

Anpre Ecievsky, of course, will be appearing with 
THEATRE at the Metropolitan Opera House. SIMON SEMENOFF is 
teaching at the Chalif School of Dance. Others have turned up 
in the musical-comedy field—Vio.i, Essen in Follow the Girls, 
Joyce Hitt in Song of Norway, Marion Keats and Parker 
Witson with the cast of Bloomer Girl, and Daviw Anbar with 
the company in Carousel now in production. Bos ARMSTRONG 
and Francisco Xavier are now rehearsing for the Easter show 
at the Radio City Music Hall. And when new contracts come 
up in distant July, some of the girls hope to find themselves 
signing up with Batiet Russe pe Monte Caro. 

But, including principals, there were in the original company 
some 26 girls and 21 boys all told. There ere now available 
ballerina remembered in Constantia, soloists 
Yvonne Patterson and Lisa Mastova seen as the outstanding 
sisters in Sebastian, and the beautiful Kari, GeLtezNova, among 
others. 

And what about Do ttar, both soloist with the com- 
pany and one of the best, young American choreographers whose 
ballet Constantia was an outstanding hit’? And that new, promi-- 
ing choreographer who gave us the ballet Sebastian: Epwarp 
Caton? 

(Giving the young choreographers a chanee is indeed something 
for which we may be grateful to the Marours and Marouesa De 
(Cuevas, the erstwhile Ballet International's founders, who made. 
by the way, a generous and satisfactory monetary settlement with 
the various members of the troupe for the rest of the term’s 
contract. The hopeful note is the rumor that has it the com- 
pany may re-form for next autumn’s season. 
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Versatile Latin American 


HE name Jose Greco is a com- 

paratively new one in the dance 

world—but it is a name to watch. 
The handsome young man to whom 
it belongs came out of nowhere, it 
seemed, only a few years ago, and ts 
now flashing across the horizons of 
the dance like a brilliant and exciting 
meteor. Partner to Argentinita, and 
premier danseur ot her famous troupe, 
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he has been acclaimed by critics 
throughout the land for his flawless 
technique and inspired interpretations 
of dificult Spanish dance forms. 

All this is doubly surprising in the 
light of Greco's background, and_ his 
comparative lack of experience. Greco 
is an expert at Spanish Gypsy dancing 
—yet he is neither Spanish nor a 
gypsy. He was born, it is true, in 


photo: Alfred Valent: 


Looking like a real portrait of Goya, Jose 
Greco wears a costume of his own design 
in Argentinita's Spanish ballet, ‘“Goyescas.” 


Argentina—but he has lived in this 
country since he was ten. Offstage, he 
is as American as pumpkin pie. He 
speaks perfect English without a trace 
of accent. He dresses conservativel, 
and affects no airs. Except for his dark 
good looks, he might be any ordinary 
young American. But onstage, when 
he flings himself into the lusty, joyous 
measures of The Miller's Dance from 
The Three Cornered Hat, or recreates 
the color and poetic beauty of a Goya 
painting in Goyescas, Greco is anything 
but ordinary. He is inspired. 


His being a dancer at all is a luck) 
accident. Originally, dancing the 
farthest thing from Greco’s mind. He 
wanted to be a painter, and to this 
end he studied at the Leonardo da 
Vinci school. ‘The human body in all 
its moods and movements” his 
favorite subject. And so he began to 
attend dance concerts of various kinds, 
to observe more closely the body in 
motion. Soon he discovered that his’ 
interest was much more than merel\ 
that of a painter observing a_ subject 
coldly scientifically. The music 
and the dancing intrigued him. When 
he saw Escudero in concert, his mind 
was made up: he would concentrate 
thencetorth on flamenco dancing, with 
painting taking a secondary place. He 
is still an excellent painter. His draw- 
ings ot dancers were exhibited in con- 
junction with his Carnegie Hall con- 
cert this February—but dancing: still 
comes first. 


lor two years, Greco studied flamen- 
co with Helen Viola—his only forma! 
training. He did his practicing in a 
Broadway rehearsal studio—hardly the 
most tavorable of surroundings, since 
he was constantly hemmed in by ballet 
students, modern dancers, tap dancers. 
and even jitterbugs practicing in near- 
by rooms with ultra-thin walls. He 
managed, however, to concentrate in 
the midst of this bedlam, polishing and 
constantly improving his flamenco style. 
One day, he looked up midway in 3 
dance to see a young woman watching 
him quizzically. She introduced herselt 
as the ballet mistress of the now 
defunct Hippodrome Opera, and 
offered him then and there an impor 
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tant position in the ballet of Carmen. 
Without a second thought Greco took 
it. 

Despite an over-active case of stage 
fright, Greco had a wonderful time 
dancing in Carmen, La Traviata and 
other operas. The season ended but his 
interest in professional dancing did 
not. He teamed with the _ beautiful 
Gloria Belmonte, assumed the pseu- 
donym of Ramon Serrano, and got 
himself a job at New York’s La 
Conga. His notices were excellent. 
Other night club, hotel and theatre 
engagements followed, both when he 
worked with partners and when, later, 
he went out on his own as a solo 
Hamenco dancer. As for dancing, it 
was now definitely in his blood—so 


Jose Greco, once painter with 
stage fright now acclaimed as 


the Sinatra of the dance world. 


without further audition, to join her 
troupe as one of the male dancers. He 
did, and on January 8, 1943, in a 
concert with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in that city, won the first 
of a long, long series of glowing 
notices for his work with the troupe. 
Argentinita, an intelligent and _fair- 
minded artist, did not hold him back. 
She gave him more and more to do 
in the concert program. This season, 


Nor is Greco’s appeal limited to 
serious students of the dance, and 
audiences who understand all the 
nuances of the art. Personally, he is to 
the dance world what Frank Sinatra 
is to popular music. When he returned 
from last yéar’s tour, he found 18,000 
requests for autographed photographs, 
all from young women between the 
ages of 12 and 21, awaiting him in 
his New York home. The total this 


photos Fred Feh! 


Performance shots made at the Metropolitan catch picturesque moments of, left: Jose Greco 
and Arqentinita in “Goyescas"” and right: with Argentinita in the humorous “Old Madrid.” 


much so that even during slack periods 
he could not give it up. A democratic 
young man, he taught dancing—all 
kinds—at hotels and summer resorts, 
cheerfully instructing the guests in 
everything from the samba to the 
Suzy-Q. Even now, Greco relaxes 
between concerts by escorting the lady 


of his choice to a ballroom, and spend-- 


ing the evening dancing. He is, for 

the record, an expert jitterbug. 
Argentinita first saw Greco, in his 

capacity as a flamenco dancer, when 


he played a return engagement at La 
Conga late in 1942. She invited him, 
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Greco has featured billing, a number 
of solos, and a most effective new 
number in Ravel’s Alborada_ del 
Gracioso, danced to the music of sym- 
phony orchestras. He appears in Fl 
Amor Brujo, Ravel’s Bolero, On the 
Way to Seville, Capriccio Espagnol, 
and many others. His Miller’s Dance 
from The Three Cornered Hat 
literally ‘“‘stopped the show” when the 
troupe appeared as guest artists at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last sea- 
son, and the other dances of this non- 
Spanish dancer have done equally as 
well, 


vear is even larger. Hollywood, with 
its keen eye for star material, has 
recognized his potentialities, and he 
may very well wind up playing 
Rudolph Valentino, whom he resembles 
strongly, in the forthcoming film biog- 
raphy of the beloved actor. But even 
if he sidetracks temporarily to Holly- 
wood, Greco has no intention of ever 
giving up dancing. He will continue 
dancing, in one form or another, as 
long as he is able. 


“T could not stop if I wanted to,” 
he smiles, “And I do not want to!” 
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Anna Istomina 


OW would you like to go visiting 
H: strange ballet company and be 

pressed into duty to dance the 
Swan Queen on an hour’s notice with- 
out ever having danced the part before 
in your life? Probably the dream of 
every ballet pupil who ever tried on a 
ballet slipper, it really happened to Anna 
Istomina, premiere danseuse in the New 
Opera Company’s production of Offen- 
bach’s sparkling operetta, La Vie Paris- 
ienne, at the New York City Center. 
During the recent season of the Inter- 
national Ballet in New York, she was 
visiting backstage when both the com- 
pany's ballerinas proved unavailable for 
that afternoon’s performance and Jean 
Jazvinsky, the regisseur, casting wildly 
about for a new Swan Queen, spied 
little Istomina—whom he knew from 
their days in Ballet Russe—and seized 
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by WALTER E. OWEN 


upon her to save the performance—and 
this at one o'clock with the performance 
scheduled to open at two thirty! So she 
rushed home to get her tights and shoes, 
and back again in a taxi, reviewing in 
her mind all the times she had watched 
Danilova dance the part. She prayed 
that she would remember at the right 
time, for she had never actually danced 
the part even in rehearsal. Returning to 
the theatre after two o'clock she was 
hastily fitted with a costume from the 
corps de ballet and on she went, dancing 
opposite Andre Eglevsky. Fortunately 
she and Andre were old acquaintances 
from Ballet Russe and—master show- 
man that he is—he both carried and 
prompted her through a successful per- 
formance. She says that under such con- 
ditions it was not a satisfactory perform- 
ance but less biased observers have high 
praise for it. 


photo: Walter E. Owen 


Istomina in the Spanish costume designed by 
Ladislas Czettel for “La Vie Parisienne.” It 
is of pink metal cloth, black and silver lace. 


But saving a performance was not a 
new experience for Miss Istomina. Dur- 
ing her Ballet Russe days, she was called 
upon at five in the afternoon to learn 
Nathalie Krassovska’s part in Rouge et 
Noir. However, she had two of the 
finest people in the ballet world to re- 
hearse and carry her through that per- 
formance—I gor Youskevitch and Freddy 
Franklin—and it went off very well. 

Born’ Audree Thomas in Vancouver, 


B. C. nineteen years ago, she studied 


there with June Roper, and at the age 
of fourteen came to Seattle and audi- 
tioned for Leonide Massine, then direct- 
ing the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
Joining the company as soloist she toured 
with them for nearly five years through 
North and South America. This was 
during the period when everyone who 
joined the Ballet Russe had to have a 
Russian name so she forthwith became 
Anna Istomina. Her first solo part was 
as Venus in the Dali-Massine production 
of Bacchanal and she also danced the 
Prelude and Adagio in Les Sylphides, 
the title part in Snow Maiden, the Blue 
Bird variation in Aurora’s Wedding and 
many other familiar solo parts. Her 
greatest thrill was to be assigned by 
choreographer Massine the part of Prin- 
cess Turandot opposite himself in the 
production of Vienna - 1814. 

When the Ballet Russe company 
danced in Song of Norway on the coast 
and in New York she appeared with 
them and did not return to the ballet 
company, coming instead into the pro- 
duction of La Vie Parisienne. In this 
she does a Spanish solo and leads a 
cancan; the latter is pure duck soup to 
such.a veteran of many Gaite Parisienne 
performances. While in New York she 
is studying with Obukhoff and Vladi- 
miroff at the School of the American 
Ballet. ’ 

Miss Istomina is small with blue eyes, 
light skin and brown hair and has one of 
those charming Canadian accents which 
at first one might mistake for Southern 
until one has learned differently. She 
has a crooked smile and a dry wit that 
help to make her a charming person. 
When her tour with La Parisienne is 
concluded, she has plans in the offing 
about which she wasn’t ready to talk, but 
we feel sure that they are worth her 
talents and we will watch for them to 
materialize. | 
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N AMERICAN, turning through 
A the souvenir program of Ruth 

‘ Page’s performance at the Im- 
perial Theatre in ‘Tokyo in 1928, 
wonders why .the back of page 15 is 
numbered page 33. 

The chances are that an American 
theatre-goer living in Tokyo at the 
time would have overlooked the dis- 
crepancy, being quite used to  blun- 
ders, inconsistencies and obscurities in 
the programs furnished to “foreigners” 
at the kabuki theatres. Besides, this 
surprise in the paging was not really 
a mistake. 

This particular pgogram has an 
important place in the history of the 
East-West theatre exchanges of that 
lively period. In form, it was rather 
better than most. In content, it was 
extraordinary. Now, on the occasion 
of Miss Page’s appearance as a 
guest-artist with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. at City Center, it is 
still a live document. 

On the front cover is a black pine- 
tree silhouette against three mountain- 
neaks which might have been de- 
signed by Isamu Noguchi playing 
with three bits of cardboard in three 
different colors. On the back cover 
—front, to the Oriental—is a sketch 
of Ruth Page after the style of 
Japanese movie magazines of that 
day. Her name shines in red _ letters 
in .the midst of a variety of black 
characters in English, Chinese, and 
Japanese kana. 

The Americans and Europeans in 
Miss Page’s Tokyo audience began 
reading their programs from what 
seemed to them the’ front. The 
Orientals did likewise. They met at 
page 33. Here they found an ir- 
relevant picture of Cecelia Hanson, 
violinist. The accompanying English- 
Chinese-Japanese text announced her 
coming concert as another “foreign” 
attraction. Several additional unnum- 
bered pages carried advertisements and 
ten pages of heavier paper were filled 
with pictures of Miss Page and her 
company. 

This souvenir program was bought 
from a girl usher for 25 sen.. An all- 
English program, a mere _ sixteen 
pages, was free. It had _ lengthy 
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Ruth Page goes Oriental in one of her pro- 
grams of “Dances with Words and Music." 


synopses of five kabuki plays and 
listed fifty dance numbers in_ the 
repertoire of the American company. 
A “Notice” explained: “Eight or 
nine pieces will be selected from the 
above Repertoire and produced every 
evening and the programme entirely 
changed every five evenings.” 


Miss Page danced at the Imperial 
Theatre from October Ist to 25th. 
Many Japanese went again and again 
to see her. The house was always 
ed. Westerners to whom the 
Sual eight-hour kabuki program was 
» long, welcomed the innovation, on 
this occasion, of a program divided 
into two. The 3 P. M. all-kabuki 
performance and the 8:30 P. M. 
mixed program could be attended on 
separate days. 


The Japanese went a little mad 
over Ruth Page’s dancing. To many 


When Ruth Page Danced in Tokyo 


this was their first sight of ballet, of 
Western dance. Some had never seen 
a dance team featuring a female star 
with a male partner. Those who had 
seen the Denishawns two or three 
vears earlier were left with whetted 
appetites and a curiosity unsatished. 

Of the three large fsabuki theatres 
in Tokyo, the Imperial was the only 
one to present foreign artists and the 
only one in which women sometimes 
played the feminine roles. Even there, 
the actresses were assigned only the 
early and the late dates in the yearly 
calendar, the months little  oft- 
season. Leading actors disliked appear- 
ing on the same program with women. 
The mighty Koshiro at length refused 
to do so. When, in 1930, news was 
received back-stage that the manage- 
ment of the Imperial Theatre was to 
be taken over by the Sho Chiku com- 


bine, these talented, ambitious and 


highly trained actresses wept after the 
show, fearing the loss of their only 
theatrical “home”. 

Miss Ruth Page appeared at the 
height of the season and with sabukis 
top men, including the elegant and 
exquisitely feminine Sojuro Sawa- 
mura; the then popular  Kanya 
Morita, thirteenth in line to bear that 
name; Baiko Onoye, equally  distin- 
guished in male and female roles; the 
incomparable and temperamental Mat- 
sumoto Koshiro himself. ‘These gave a 
memorably brilliant performance. One 
had to admit that only the magic of 
a finished artistry could enable a 
homely man, no longer young, to 
hypnotize his audience into seeing him 
as a beautiful voung lady. But when 
a real girl, fairy-light, young and ac- 
complished, danced on stage out of a 
new world, that was something else 
again. She stole the show. Something 
fresh and exhilarating had been added 
to the stale perfection of the usual 
concoction. It left the audience plea- 
santly intoxicated and bewildered. 

Everywhere, for weeks, there was a 
buzz of rumor, discussion, excited 
speculation and controversy. Koshiro, 


(continued on page 32) 


Rose Beattie writes 
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Jocelyn Vollmar on toe, Lois Treadwell and Frank Nelson, all soloists with the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet Company; William Christensen, director, and guest artist Giselle Caccialanza 
dance many roles together in the company repertoire; Celina Cummings, Joaquin Felsch. 


San Francisco Ballet Company 


HERES no easy road to organizing 

and maintaining a full-fledged bal- 

let company and school. Anybody 
knows that, although some have had 
to learn it the hard way at a cost of 
millions. Willam Christensen, out San 
Francisco way, does not seem to mind 
if we pass on some of the ideas and 
principles which have paid him hand- 
some dividends during the course of his 
activities with the San Francisco Ballet 
Company during these past hectic eight 
vears. 

Willam is director of the company, 
his brother, is school director, while a 
third brother, Lieut. Lew Christensen, 
is overseas making the world safe for 
democracy and balletics. 

The Christensen brothers started 
from scratch and now have what San 
Franciscans proudly boast to be the 
finest civic ballet company in the nation. 
‘The company is professional. It plays 
two seasons at the S. F. War*Memorial 
Opera House (none finer in the 
U.S.A.), in addition to its appearances 
with the Opera Company, and _ tours 
some forty cities in the west and mid- 
west, as far distant as Kansas City and 
Omaha, Nebraska. The school averages 
350 to 400 students and a minimum of 
forty classes, with branches in nearby 
cities. 

Finances are the problem that be- 
devils most ballet companies. Willam 
holds that finances should derive from 
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Popular Onna White poses a la Orientale, reminiscent of Scheherezade. All photos by Earl Leaf. 
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a broad basis and not be dependent 
upon the whim of a few wealthy sup- 
porters, no matter how sincere they 
may be. His organization has a few 
wealthy contributors of sizeable sums 
but is-not dependent upon them. ‘The 
major financial support comes from 
dance-lovers who pay ten dollars a year 
for membership in the S. F. Ballet 
Guild, sponsoring group of the com- 
pany, headed by Mrs. Juilliard Me- 
Donald, president.. 
For this modest sum, subscribers are 
invited to attend lectures and educa- 
tional programs, visit rehearsals, parti- 
cipate in a social program including 
teas, receptions for visiting ballet com- 
panies and individual artists and so on. 


The organization benefits not only 
by a substantial income each year but 
also by obtaining mass support. This 
kind of popular support, of course, as- 
sures not only a sell-out: for each per- 
formance, but an educated, intelligent 
and appreciative audience. Out of the 
list of $10-per-year subscribers often 
emerges some who want to do more for 
the company and school, bringing in 
new students, helping with publicity, 
ticket sales, scholarships, or larger con- 
tributions of money. Willam also dis- 
covered that visitors at rehearsals give 
the students the benefit of audience re- 
action which they need. 

Once he was chary of inviting “out- 
siders” to the school, fearing that fa- 
natical types of balletomaniacs would 
louse up the joint, but these fears were 
soon dissipated. ‘The few pests who 
showed up were soon shed. The plan 


Members of the company with director Will 
pause at the door of the studio building. 
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Jam session at the San Francisco Ballet Company with Willam at the nicely decorated piano. 


succeeded so well that the school now 
holds open house twice weekly. Willam 
now believes that San Francisco is the 
most ballet-minded city in the country 
outside of New York. The plan has 
made the company and school com- 
pletely self-supporting. Incidentally 
Willam maintains a policy of staying 
within his budget. He will not go into 
debt hoping someone or something will 
pull him out later. 


Abnormal jealousies and ballet poli- 
tics are taboo in his organization. 
‘Trouble-makers and misfits are weeded 
out. Nor will he indulge in inter-com- 
pany politics. He is too grateful for the 
cooperation and support given him in 
the past by the Ballet Theater and 
Ballet Russe. 

He recalls, as an example of such co- 
operation, that Ballet Russe dropped 
the Nutcracker Suite from its own 


repertoire because the S. F. Ballet plan- 
ned to do it. Miss Danilova, Balan- 
chine and other artists who remembered 
the original ballet in St. Petersburg as- 
sisted Willam with the choreography, 
staging, decor, and obtained the original 
score from the Library of Congress. 


Officers and members of the touring 
companies use his studios, housed in its 
own building at 236 Van Ness Avenue, 
convenient to the opera house, for re- 
hearsals, classes or informal rendezvous. 
Artists of both Ballet Russe and Ballet 
Theater often take time out to teach 
advanced classes at the school. 


Christensen preaches the gospel of 
unity in the movement, believing that 
the success or failure of one dance 
group aftects all dance groups. Success 
of one company helps all companies by 


(continued on page 36) 
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Mary Ellen Moylan portrays the Queen in the new production of "Ballet Imperial, revised by 
choreographer George Balanchine for the current Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo season. This is 
Mary Ellen's favorite role: she loves to dance to the Tchaikowsky music that inspired it. 
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A New Firs 


HE life of a ballerina is not always 

a succession of hot birds, cold bot- 

tles and gay after-theater parties. 
In fact, take it from Mary Ellen Moy- 
lan of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
“the ballerina’s life isn’t even ‘all beer 
and skittles’.”’ 

If anyone should be qualified to lec- 
ture on the life of the ballerina, that 
person should be Mary Ellen Moylan. 
Just past her eighteenth birthday which 
makes her one of the youngest classical 
soloists in the Ballet Russe company, 
Mary Ellen has been a dancer since she 
was three. 

“You could duplicate my life a thou- 
sand times,” she explained with a quick 
upward glance from beneath her brows. 
“As a child, I liked to dance. Since my) 
parents were determined to find some 
unusual talent in their first born, they 
settled on this aptitude for dancing and 
started me in on lessons. 


“It was fun and hard work combined. 
That was my first impression after | 
started formal training, and I think 
that’s still the way I regard the life of 
a dancer. There’s something impossible 
to describe about the exhilaration and 
joy one gets from dancing; it’s a feeling 
you have at no other time. And, on the 
debit side of the ledger, there’s an un- 
believabie amount of gruelling hard 
work to be spent before one even ap- 
proaches his own ideal of what the 
dancer should be.” 


‘That Mary Ellen has been able to 
achieve so much in so short a time and 
advance to roles calling for stellar bill- 
ing is due to a number of factors, none 
of which is more important than the 
Moylan outlook on life. It’s an Irish 
outlook, which accounts for the Moylan 
energy and adaptability to circumstances. 
No matter how difficult the problem at 
hand may be, the Moylan sense of humor 
always comes to the fore as a counter- 
balance. 

Oddly enough, coupled with this 
yamin-like personality is a face that sums 
up all those elusive and romantic things 
one means when he says “She’s a baller- 
ina.’ Small-boned and delicate in its 
contours, the Moylan face is definitely 
heart-shaped, made still more startling 
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sBallerina 


by R. A. MOHR 


in its beauty by the severe coiffure of the 
ballerina. Her eyes are large and brown, 
with sometimes a suggestion of hazel in 
them, her neck is properly long and 
graceful and she moves with casual and 
unstudied charm. 


Which makes it all the more discon- 
certing when the Moylan personality re- 
veals decidedly modern facets. Her 
formal training has been for the most 
part at the School of American Ballet. 
“I'll be forever grateful not only to 
George Balanchine, who was my first 
teacher, but also to Pierre Vladimiroft 
and Anatole Obukhoff.””. The Moylan 
hands gesture earnestly when she ex- 
plains her views on the formation of a 
dancer. 

“For one thing, | think it would be 
disastrous to train exclusively with but 
one teacher. ‘The technique never be- 
comes anything but a carbon copy of 
the teacher's. The pupil has no origin- 
ality, and what is far worse, has no in- 
centive to seek originality in his con- 
ceptions. In my own case, I know I have 
gained a great deal of spontaneity and 
naturalness in taking lessons from more 
than one teacher.” 


Mary Ellen was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and lived much of her childhood 
in Florida where her parents frequently 
took their vacations. Coming to New 
York in 1940, she enrolled at the Ameri- 
can Ballet school and immediately began 
4 strenuous course of ten or eleven les- 
sons a week. “It was really hard work,” 
she smiles, “but I loved it. Plastique, 
character, toe, pantomime—it was all so 
varied and demanding. | worked myself 
to the point of exhaustion. In fact, | 
overworked and as a result, got water 
on the knee early in 1941." 

She made a wry face. “What a bother 
that was! Nothing to do but rest and 
relax!” | 

Because of her bad knee and then a 
fall which strained the muscles of one 
leg, Mary Ellen missed about seven 
months of training in 1941. However, 
in 1942 she was back again at the school, 
taking lessons at a rigorous pace, re- 
solved to make up for lost time. 

Eventually, she came to the attention 
of the New Opera Co. which hired her 
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to dance the leading role in their pro- 
duction of Strauss’ Rosalinda. The oper- 
etta took New York by storm and in the 
process the career of Mary Ellen Moy- 
lan advanced quite a bit. After staying 
with Rosalinda ten months, she joined 
Ballet Russe in time for the entire 1944 
season, so that now as the company com- 
pletes its spring season in New York, 
she is well into her second year as a 
featured ballerina. 

Of all the roles she has danced so tar, 
she likes best that of the Queen in Ballet 
Imperial. “This is a fairly new work,” 
she confesses, “‘and since the music is by 
Tchaikovsky, | had to love it.” 

Ballet Russe audiences have also seen 
her in such varied works as Le Bourgeots 
Gentilhomme, Les Sylphides, Snow 
Maiden and Aurora's Wedding. Her 
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In “Mozartiana”, Mary Ellen's costume is that 
of the corps de ballet: rust-red polka dot 
tarletan with long white satin jumper bodice. 


ambition, of course, is someday to dance 
Giselle or the Queen in Swan Lake. “lt 
may take time,”’ she adds, “but I'll do it 
eventually.” 


About that, few would care to dis- 
pute. Critics during the past season have 
as one man raved over “this newcomer 
to Ballet Russe who dances with a plas- 
tic fluidity unrivalled by many other 
ballerinas,” ‘“‘this baby ballerina of in- 
credible charm and grace,’ “this thor- 


Photographs by Walter E. Owen 


a ballerina quality of her heart-shaped face. 


She admits 


she likes to read newspaper clippings of 


oughly excellent dancer.” 


her pertormances, but that she seldom 
puts too much faith in them, whether 


they be very good or very bad. “It’s 
best if vou decide for yourself whether 
your pertormanee was a good or bad 


one.’ 


Still single and not planning marriage 
“tor a long time yet,” Mary Ellen con- 
ines her outside enthusiasms to collect- 
ing ear-rings (“‘I’m‘’ mad about them,” 
she admits) reading current fiction and 
-ketching the other members ot the com- 
pany at rehearsal. ‘hat passion for ear- 
rings led her to have her ears pierced in 
1943 so she could wear ear-rings while 
she danced. ‘However, it seems the kind 
vou put through vour ears catch in your 
hair while you dance, so I've had to con- 
fine myself to wearing the slip-on kind 
and gluing them to my lobes just to be 
See?” She shook her 
head while two large hunks of crystal 
the 
she 


on the sate side. 


swaved trom her ears. ““Uhese are 
ones | wear in Ballet Impertal,” 
smiled. 

‘The dark secret in her lite that she 
confides only to trusted triends ts her 
passion tor yogurt. “IT could eat it morn- 
ing, noon and night. | just love it. With 
thar, milk and fruit, pertectls 
happy.” Yogurt, in case you don’t know, 
is milk with a lactic ferment in it. “It’s 
bacteria at its best,” she laughed. “It’s 
wonderful tor your digestion, too.” 


(continued on page 33) 
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Composer Igor Stravinsky photographed in 
Montreal with Dance columnist F. Coleman. 


Famous Composer Discusses 
His Works and Opinions 


ALLET is the purest form of the- 
atrical art!’ This significant state- 


ment was made by Igor Stravinsky 
during a special interview. 

It is easy to write about the works of 
composers of the past, and to casually 
gossip with interpreters of the present 
day, but what is the reaction when meet- 
ing a master face-to-face? I experienced 
all these emotions when for the first time 
I met a great composer, in the person of 
Igor Stravinsky. Some of his works have 
become classics in every sense. He is 
certainly one of the few living musicians 
whose works have reached this category, 
and of whom it may be said that they 
have exerted an influence on the very 
course of music. 

Stravinsky is impressive “in person.” 
He is small in stature, slim, in good 
health, and one may say without flattery 
that he looks much younger than his age. 
In appearance he reminds me of the 
actor Eric von Stroheim. A cosmopoli- 
tan artist, he speaks a fluent French. 
Stravinsky's opinions are well planned 
and considered, betore he presents them 
to you, and his tastes are eminently or- 
thodox. There is above all a simple and 
moving dignity, and true humility in 
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his attrtudes towards composers of the 
of the past. “I would not for a moment 
criticize a single bar of Mozart’s music,” 
he said to me, gravely, “for that is 
something which is beyond my capacity.” 
To understand Stravinsky, it is essen- 
tial to consider that he is primarily a 
classicist. ‘The feeling is obtained in con- 
versing with him, that Stravinsky anti- 
cipates the general trend of musical 
thought, as for example his championing 
of Mendelssohn. He believes that per- 
sonal emotion is a fundamental of 
musical creation, but not the sole 
element, nor does he permit it to domi- 
nate him. Opera, as a mode of expression 
does not interest him, despite his own 
experiments in this form, and the music 
drama of Wagner leaves him cold. On 
the contrary, he appreciates the work of 
earlier Italian operatic composers. 
Stravinsky has never lost faith in 
what has been practically his first love 
— the ballet. Although the far-off days 
in Paris with the stimulus of collabora- 
tion from Diagilev are gone, these in- 
Huences in a large measure determined 
the course of his creative work. The 
Firebird continues to glisten in all its 
brilliance. Petrouchka which has been 
called “The Hamlet of Ballet,” is one 
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of the most dramatic and effective works 
in the repertoire. The Rites of Spring 
is still an awesome work and its colors 
have remained fresh and as modern as 
any work composed since. 

After the last war, Stravinsky altered 
his musical thought, and reverted to 
stricter classical form, often with a 
greater economy of means. He was 
destined to be an exile from his native 
Russia, and became a citizen of France, 
which indeed was the scene of his great- 
est successes, only to change nationalities 
again in the present war. He intends to 
remain permanently in the United 
States. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stravinsky 
are of course worried about their chil- 
dren, for a son is in Switzerland, a 
daughter “somewhere in France,” and 
the elder son, Sviatoslav the pianist, re- 
mained in Paris. 

Yet Stravinsky, progressing through 
all these changes and evolutions of 
thinking, has maintained an interest in 
as art. About 
ten years ago, perhaps the first 
influences of American music began to 
be felt by the great musician. He pro- 
duced at this time, a work titled, ‘Card 


(continued on page 30 ) 


Performance shot of "Dances Concertantes’’, choreographed by Balanchine to music by Stravin- 
sky for the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Danilova and Franklin can be seen in foreground. 
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OR ALL her young years , . . she is 
just seventeen .. Kathryn Lee of the 
Olsen and Johnson shaw Laffin’ 
Room Only has led the full and active 
life of a ballerina. Ever sin¢ee she was 
eight years old and appeared on the stage 
of the Sherman Theatre in Dallas, 
Texas, she has been steadily dancing her 
way through ballet schools, opera com- 
panies and Broadway shows. | 
Kitty Lee is Texassborn, descendant 
of Robert E. Lee, and has much im- 
pressive American history behind her 
own interesting personal history. She 
studied dancing in Fort Worth under 
Marie Domina and from Bob ‘Townsend 
in Wichita Falls. When she was nine 
she won a scholarship presented by Aron 
‘Tomaroft at the State Fair Association; 
she was ballerina for eight shows in the 
Dallas spectacle, Opera Under the Stars. 
In 1941, after training with Belcher in 
Los Angeles and Christensen in San 
Francisco, among others, she auditioned 
for Massine in Wichita Falls and won a 
scholarship to study at the |School of 
American Ballet. She came to New 
York and started her course, but inter- 
rupted it long enough to return to Texas 
and graduate from high school. During 
that last year, she taught dancing to her 
fellow students, “from the tiny first- 
graders to the seniors in my own class’, 
Kitty explains, “besides my own studio 
in town. We gave a nice recital that 
spring, and then I came back to New 
York and completed my scholarship.” 
This was in 1942. There followed an 
audition for one of the dancing parts in 
the Vincent Youman’s Revue, for 
which Massine staged the dances. Mas- 
sine remarked during her audition: “I do 
not remember her name or her face, but 
her extensions I will never forget.” 
Kitty danced in the Daphne and Chloe 
number of the show which opened in 
Boston (where Kitty missed her first 
cue!) but didn’t get to a New York 
stage. She then joined the New Opera 
Company in the cast of Helen Goes to 
Troy, another Massine-choreographed 
musical, and traveled with them in sum- 
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mer stock, adding dancing roles of 20 
operettas to her repertoire. When Ruth- 
anna Boris left the company to go to the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, the lead- 
ing dance roles went to Kitty Lee. 
Once again in New York, Kitty made 
her Radio City Music Hall debut and 
was held over for seven weeks, a record 
even for the record-making stage of the 
Music Hall. Bob Alton, who staged the 
dances of the current Olsen and Johnson 
show, saw her and immediately signed 
her for Laffin’ Room Only. She does a 
magnificent job in the show’s three 
dance numbers: as an American colonial 
girl who “pours” at the famous Boston 
Tea Party, as a hill-billy, and as a bal- 
lerina from the cast of a Miuississippi 


showboat. 


«= 


photo: S. B. Kohn 

The part of the hill-billy character 
intrigued Kitty from the first, as she has 
a flair for acting. “Bob didn’t think I 
could do his hill-billy number . . . it is 
too different from the classical ballet. 
I was practicing over at school, walking 
flat-footed and with my toes turned in. 
One of the girls said, “What are you 
doing?” in such a shocked voice that | 
knew I had become a real _ hill-billy. 
Bob was surprised when | did the rou- 
tine for him, and assigned the role to me 
in the show. It’s fun being somebody 
different. And I really feel different.” 
You'd think it was a different person 
onstage, too. Kitty's hill-billy dance is 
not merely a relaxation of technique: it 


(continued on page 37) 
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photo: Rader, Hollywood 


Backstage with the Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo: Alexandra Danilova and Frederic Franklin, 


On the road, the company 
holds rehearsals and classes 
under the direction of Dan- 
ilova, Franklin, Lazovksy. 


HE absence of Frederic Franklin 

from the initial weeks of the tour, 

owing to an accident, was most 
unfortunate but during his convalesence 
the company was under the combined 
direction of Yurek Lazovsky and Alex- 
andra Danilova. They spared neither 
time nor effort to replace the maitre de 
ballet, dividing his work between them, 
in addition to their own not .incon- 
siderable duties. 

Danilova is full of energy and vital- 
ity, keeping the company very much 
“on its toes” in every respect. When 
not dancing herself, she would sit in 
the wings watching the performance, 
and woe betide any one who got out of 
line or danced carelessly for. at next 
morning’s rehearsal, he or she would 
certainly be brought to book! 

Lazovsky the dancer, full of fire and 
energy, seems quite a different person 
from Lazovsky the stage director, the 
quiet and somewhat silent little man; 
yet his least command, given without 
even raising his voice, is instantly 
obeyed and he is held in great respect 
by the entire company. 
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Ballet Russe On Tour 


Frederic Franklin rejoined the com- 
pany at Seattle and gradually resumed 
his familiar roles and is now dancing 
with his usual vigor. His long con- 


valesence proved to be more a gain 


than a loss, both to the public and to 
himself. It enabled him to study thé 
many problems that beset a maitre de 
ballet and also to see for himself what 
the productions looked like from the 
other side of the footlights. Realizing 
the difficulties into which his own acci- 
dent had plunged the company, he was 
able to formulate a system by which 
such difficulties might be avoided in the 
future. 

He decided to form a rota of under- 
studies for every solo part in addition 
to the two dancers who normally take 
turns in the role and in this way any 
member of the corps de ballet may be 
called upon to dance a particular solo 
at a moment’s notice. This method, 
which will eliminate the fatigue of 
extra rehearsals in a case of sudden ill- 
ness or accident, is in itself an incen- 
tive to all ambitious young dancers of 
the corps. 

Another problem which presented it- 
self was the imperfect theoretical 
knowledge of some of the newer 
dancers to the company; for while their 
technical proficiency can be gauged by 
an audition. their sense of stagecraft, 
characterization and atmosphere unfor- 
tunately can not. It is for the maitre 
de ballet himself to fill in these gaps 
in their knowledge. Nowadays many 
young dancers have never seen a ballet, 
vet still fewer have read anything’ of 
its history and traditions. For this rea- 
son they do not understand that, for 
example, the courtly Mazurka in 
Aurora's Wedding must be excuted 
very differently from its fiery counter- 
part in Coppelia and yet both are 
called Mazurka. Again, the Waltz of 
the Flowers in the Nutcracker ballet 
demands the cleanest of classical tech- 
nique in the grand style; Les Sylphides 
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requires equally clean performance but 
with the added necessity of conveying 
to the public that the dancers are not 
human beings at all but mere creations 
of mist and moonlight who will vanish 
with the dawn. Mr. Franklin’s solu- 
tion of this difficulty is to give short 
talks on the traditional ballets and the 
reasons they need different character- 
izations and also to arrange for every 
dancer to see these ballets from the 
front of the theatre. Both these 
methods give results and are appreci- 
ated. 


Of the new productions only two, 
Danses Concertantes and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme have been seen in New 
York before and the remaining four 
were presented during the present sea- 
son: Ballet Imperial, Frankie and 
Johnny, Moxartiana, and the new 


Pas de Deux. 


Ballet Imperial recalls nostalgic 
memories of the great classical ballets 
of the past, the whole being staged in 
the modern classical manner peculiar to 
Balanchine. It is danced entirely by 
the younger members of the company 
who from highest to lowest give an 
excellent account of themselves. The 
featured dancers are very good, as in- 
deed they must be in order to stand 
out from the really magnificient per- 
formance of the corps de ballet. 


Frankie and Johnny is a tragi-comic 
ballet moving swiftly to a farcical con- 
clusion. Mozartiana is a_ charming 
ballet arranged especially by the 
choreographer Balanchine for Dani- 
lova, Franklin and Lazovsky. Pas de 
Deux is an entirely new creation of 
Balanchine, also for Danilova and 
Franklin, set to entr’acte music from 
the Sleeping Princess. It must not be 
confused with the now famous Pas de 
Deux classique from. the ballroom scene 
of Swan Lake, which still remains in 
the repertoire and is danced by Dani- 
lova and Danielian. 
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The Souvenir Print 


Yrcea Matnias — Premiere Danseuse des 
Theatre _ Imperiaux de Russie-Role de 
Paquerette. A _ lithograph drawn on _ the 
stone and signed by Leon Noel, 1853. 
Printed by Lemercier, Paris. Black and 


white, oval, on a tinted oblong ground; 
17%x143, inches high. 


Courtesy George Chaffee 
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HERE is an impression current in 

ballet circles that Russian dancers 

of outstanding accomplishment 
first burst upon the amazed and un- 
suspecting West in Paris one never-to- 
be-forgotten night back in 1909. The 
event itself was date-making. The 
Paris debut of Diaghileft’s Ballets 
Russes stands as a watershed between 
before and since in ballet history. But 
that is something else again. Here we 
are thinking simply terms of 
Russian dancers in the West in times 
past, before 1909. 


In the Nouvel-Haskell biography, 
Diaghileff, it is remarked that there 
was ‘even in Russia down to the last 
decade of the 19th century, “a firmly 
rooted superstition that the Russian 
was never able to dance as well as 
did the visiting artist.” To that, Mr. 
Haskell appends the vague footnote: 
“There were previously great Russian 
dancers such as Grantseva and Mou- 
ravieva who had even appeared in 
Paris.” But that does not begin to 
picture the facts. 


It is bootless to hark back to rumors 
and alarums of ancient eras. Thus, in 
the Ballet de I'Impatience, danced by 
Louis XIV and his courtiers in the 
Louvre in 1661, there was a humorous 
Entree of a _-ballet-master out of 
patience: with his dilatory Muscovite 
pupils. It has been read as a mirror 
of history, and perhaps rightly. Again, 
in an English play of 1676, The Man 
of Mode, a character remarks that the 
Russians, “hearing the great respect 
we (English) have for foreign Danc- 
ing, have lately sent over some of 
their best Balladines, who are now 
practising a famous Ballet which will 
be suddenly danced at the Bear Gar- 
den.” However prophetical the thrust, 
this was doubtless merely satirical. 


But I am on the trail of the con- 
crete and prefer to concentrate on the 
Paris Opera scene. For down to and 
including the Diaghileff era, that 
ballet spectacle was the cynosure of 
all eyes and the legitimate goal of 
every great dancer. 


The 
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Perhaps the 1840’s of a century ago 
take us back far enough. The Roman- 
tic Ballet was then at its peak and 
the Paris Opera was both its chief 
centre and the stage where it lasted 
longest. 

Taglioni said farewell to St. Peters- 
burg in 1842. There, Tatiana Smir- 
nova and Elena Andreyanova, already 
proven native artistes, then took over 
her great roles between them. An- 
dreyanova, by the way, was the first 
to dance Giselle in Russia (1842). 

Smirnova was of a shy and modest 
personality; her technique _ was 
polished; her dancing effortless. She 
was a prime favorite with the Russian 
public. In 1844 she was granted a 
leave of absence to dance in various 
western capitals. Taglioni was then 
dancing her gala farewells at the Paris 
Opera. Smirnova also appeared there 
that season as a featured guest artiste. 
Paris was impressed with her ex- 
cellence and regretted that she was 
not free to remain on regularly. 


The following year (1845), An- 
dreyanova made a western tour. Paris 
saw her that autumn and she became 
the talk of the town. Jules Janin 
wrote: “It might almost be said that 
the Opera looked like a diplomatic re- 
ception. To the Russians it was, in- 
deed, as though their national honor 
was at stake.” 


The Bogdanoffs were a family of 
Russian dancers from the Moscow 
Opera who went on an extensive tour, 
in Russia and abroad. Having reached 
Paris, their three children, a girl and 
two boys, all gifted both as musicians 
and as dancers, perfected their train- 
ing at the Paris Opera school. From 
1850 to 1855 Nadejda (born 1836) 
grew steadily in favor with the Opera 
public and distinguished herself even 
in ballets where she danced beside 
Cerrito and Plunkett. Indeed, Cer- 
rito did Nadejda the honor to be 
jealous of her and took over the stellar 
role in Orfa, which St. Leon had in- 
tended for his sparkling Russian pro- 
tegee. However, Nadejda gave an ex- 


cellent account of herself in second 
place (as Voluspa) and even triumphed 
in one of Cerrito’s finest creations. 
La Vivandiere. The outbreak of the 
Crimean War caused the family to 
return to Russia. There, all three chil- 
dren, now grown into accomplished 
dancers, had long and notable careers, 
especially in St. Petersburg. Nadejda 
made her debut there in 1856 in 
Giselle. 

Late in the 1850’s Zina Richard, 
already a dancer of mark in St. 
Petersburg, came west. She was long 
popular at the Paris Opera and also 
in London. She married the dancer, 
Louis Merante, who became a cele- 
brated choreographer and ballet-master 
at the Opera. In later years Zina was 
esteemed as a teacher in the Opera 
school. Their daughter, Zina Merante, 
was a premiere danseuse at the Opera 


1874-89. 


In 1861, Marius Petipa brought his 
young Russian wife, Marie Sergeyvna, 
to Paris. He produced Le Marché des 
Innocents, at the Opera with her in 
the chief role. The work was a great 
success, with 88 performances to 1870. 
She returned for another Paris visit 
in 1862. x 

The latter year, Martha Mouravieva 
made her Paris debut—in Giselle—and 
with as decided success as she enjoyed 
in St. Petersburg. In 1863 she created 
the title-role in St. Leon’s Diavolina 
at the Paris Opera. Again, in 1864, 
she created the title-role in St. Leon’s 
Nemea—a part that she had earlier 
first danced that year in St. Petersburg, 
where the ballet was called La Fia- 
metta. It was a great hit in both 
capitals. 


Diavelina was the only new ballet 
produced at the Paris Opera in 1863. 
In 1864 only one other (La Mas- 
chera, by Rota, with Boschetti and 
Grantseva) besides Nemea was pre- 
sented. Io create a stellar role in any 
great capital was a rare honor and 
above all, at the Paris Opera, yet there 
it fell to the fortune of three or four 
Russian dancers in Romantic times. 


Other Russian dancers. also appeared 
in the west in the 1840’s and ’50's 
and had flattering receptions, as Sans- 
kovskaya, Lebedova, the male dancer 
Nikitin, and others. -It goes without 
saying that such visits were not limited 
to Paris, Stockholm, Copenhagen. 


(continued on page 30) 
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News and Cues 


Considering the length of box-ofhce 
queues and other matters, BALLET 
Russt De Monte made many 
new friends. The radio public listened 
in on the city’s own station WNYC, the 
evening of March 8. Chosen ballets: 
Delibes’ Coppelia, Glazounoft’s The 
Snow Maiden, and Borodin’s Prince 
Igor. A special recital with all principal 
dancers performing took place at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
night of the 20th, marking the closing 
event in the Major Concert Series for 
1944-45, sponsored by the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences . . . Dancing 
audiences at the thriving Servicewomen’s 
Tea Dances of the AMERICAN ‘THEATRE 
\WunG, Sundays, at the Roosevelt Grill, 
now get entertainment—and what enter- 
tainment !—one Sunday marked the ap- 
pearance of classic ballerina ALICIA 
Markova ... Now when you go to see 
the ROCKETTES you are really seeing at 
least double. Identical twins GRACE and 
GLORIA CRYSTAL have joined the famed 
troupe. after a round of the country’s 
USO-Army camp shows. . . 

The USO reports musical comedy 
revue Jerks Berserks has been the March 
attraction on Leyte . . . The successful 
overseas FOXHOLE BALLET is scheduled 
for a home tour this autumn, so we 
civilians will have a chance to enjoy the 
ballets American soldiers have been 
cheering in Palermo, Rome, Florence, 
and elsewhere. . . 

To the many admirers of ballet-ice- 
skating MABEL FaAiRBANKS at Radio 
City’s Outdoor Rink: Up to a year ago 
Miss Fairbanks never took other than 
skating ballet under the late JosEePH 
CARROLL (the first producer of tango 
on ice). But in the past year she has 
been a zealous student of ballet under 
JeAN HAMILTON of Michael’s School 
of Acrobatics . . . ANGNA ENTERS is 
back at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
after a 1944-45 tour of heroic propor- 
tions throughout the country and Canada 

. MirtaMm MArRMEIN winds up a 
month's tour in the South and West 
with engagements in New England, 
week of April 9th. . . 

The Mopern Museum oF Art has 
assigned a small gallery to continuous 
exhibiting from its Dance and Theatre 
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collection . . . A George Washington's 
Birthday Festival, with Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt as honor guest, was given by 
the children of the upper West Side at 
the Horace Mann auditorium. The 
KatyA DeELAKOVA and Frep 
Dancers presented a little story eagerly 
received by the children, Come Join Us 
in a Dance Around the World . 
Adelphi College guest starred on March 
13 in their auditorium the BENNINGTON 
(Vr.) DANce Group in a 
special recital of dances choreographed 
by the students under MArtTHA HILt’s 
and WiLLiAM BALEs’ guidance. . . 


Premier danseur Jose Greco, fla- 
menco dancer, makes his final appear- 
ance with the ARGENTINITA-PILAR 
Lopez dance troupe as BALLET 
‘THEATRE’S guest artist at the Metro- 
politan this month. After a two-year as- 
sociation he is leaving to form his own 
dance company. Recruiting this sum- 
mer, ladies and gentlemen . . . ALBERTO 
‘Torres appeared in ancient and modern 
dances of Spain at the Times Hall on 
March 28. Lute accompaniment was 
used to recapture the full flavor of some 
of the ancient dances . . . Dance-mime 
Dvora Lapson offered an original series 
reflecting the life and traditions of. the 
Jewish people on March 8 at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History to a 
record audience. She has devoted many 
years to an extensive study of ancient 
and modern Jewish lore... JAN VEEN 
and Ertka THIMEY gave a recital of 
theatre dance at the High School of 
Needle Trades the evening of March 
11... Too late tor mention in these 
pages last month was the first joint ap- 
pearance of TrRupy GoTrH and HENRY 
SCHWARZE (of Up in Central Park). 
The program offered dances to the 
classics, village dances, pictures in 
dances, and dramatic dances .. . 


Rita HAyworthH received the Loox 
Film Achievement Award for 1944 for 
her spectacular dancing and dramatic 
ability, and was featured on their Feb- 
ruary-20th cover .. . Hollywood Pina- 
fore is the streamlined version of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Pinafore musical 

. . RosBinson to have lead in 
Broadway musical Memphis Bound... 
Scheduled for August on Broadway is 


Bruno 


photo: 


Betty Bruce has the top comedy spot in “Up 
in Central Park", singing, acting, dancing. 


a musical that will bring Margrna 
Raye to the footlights: Holiday for 
Girls . . . Columbia adds to its Master- 
works’ list an album of music trom the 
ballet-studded musical Song of Norway 
sung by IRrA PETINA and ROBERT 
WeEEDE, orchestra conducted by SYLVAN 
SHULMAN... 

RutH PAGE appeared as Frankie in 
her own choreographed Frankie and 
Johnny at the New York City premiere, 
afterwards returning to her interrupted 
tour in the south. Sgt. BENTLEY STONE 
was granted leave of absence from camp 
in Topeka, Kansas to make the New 
York City appearance with Miss Stone 
in his original role of Johnny ... ANNA- 
BELLE Lyons leads the dancing cast of 
the Theatre Guild’s production otf Ca- 
rousel . . . THE THEATRE GUILD ap- 
pears to have made up its mind but is 
not yet ready to announce winners of 
the ballet-play contest. We can't help 
wondering ESTHER JUNGER ar- 
ranged dances for the new Broadway 
musical Dark of the Moon. . . 

Eric Vicror returned from overseas, 
full of stories of the western front, and 
revisiting old friends and places. He 
resumed his teaching at Ballet Arts... 
Viota Essen, fully recovered from a 


(continued on page 42) 
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Roller Skateries 


By CLIFF LOCKWOOD 


for over a week because it was a 

must that I attend the RSROA 1945 
Polio Show, which was sporting a cast 
of 900 roller skaters, held in Madison 
Square Garden on the night of Febru- 
ary 27. It was still fresh in my memory 
that I had been just plain bored with 
the 1944 edition of that same show .. . 
which I had attended as a_ spectator 
seeking an evening's entertainment .. . 
It was a good thing for me that I had 
a duty to perform or I would have 
missed seeing this 1945 model, one of 
the best skating shows ever staged at 
the Garden. 
> Over 10,000 spectators were on hand 
to witness the spectacular show, ap- 
plauding each of the acts—all the way 
from Merrie Old England to the Isle 
of Romance (Hawaii). 

First on the program was Hillside 
Rollerdrome’s contribution, Alerrie Old 
England, which was beautifully worked 
around three polkas, one done in true 
Polka style, one in Killian style and 
one in Flirtation Waltz style. 

Then we had 4 Chinese New Year, 
Paterson Recreation Center’s offering, 
complete with ’rikshas, lanterns,, fans, 
coolies, a Chinese dragon and with 
Leonard Baggaley as the dragon killer 
doing freestyling. 


| Pee that! I had been fretting 
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Bay Ridge Rink’s Mexican Fiesta 
was as gay and colorful as the title 
.. . but that lovely Conchita, 
Kileen McDonnell, gave such a brilliant 
barrage of freestyle skating (she literal- 
ly threw the book of freestyling at us) 
that she made you forget all about the 
rest of the cast. Opening with a loop 
spin, she then did a Salchow, a beautiful 
arabesque, a Jackson Haines, a_ split 
jump, stag jump, camel spin, waltz 
jump and crossfoot spin. 


sugyests 


Park Circle’s presentation, Vive La 
I’rance, featured Flirtation in 
group; ‘Tommy Lane and Norman 
Latin, paired as The Two Lieutenants, 
giving a perfect exhibition of precision 
shadow skating, which was one of the 
best acts of this type ever seen in any 
skating show; Carol Bodden and Mar- 
garet Wallace showing to good advan- 
tage doing their loop spins, Jackson 
Haineses and crossfoot spins. ‘This en- 
try had several acts, running from tiny 
tots doing acrobatics to a showing of 
the masses in an air raid attack, sound 


_ effects and all, and then the Victory 


Celebration of the freed France. 

Empire Rollerdrome’s Russian 
Rhythm was a pleasing portrayal of a 
peasant pageant, featuring Ronald 
Cormier and Jerry Nista as two Cos- 
sacks in a free style routine. 


photo: M. Klecinsky 


Patricia Carroll, U.S. Junior Ladies’ Champion, 
executes one of the most perfect split jumps. 
Patricia appeared in the roller show at Madison 
Square Garden for polio benefit in February. 


In the Grotto of the Pearl, New 
Dreamland Park’s ballet beautiful, fea- 
tured Betty Lytle and Edwin Campbell 
in a picturesque number replete with 
sea nymphs, water sprites mermaids, sea 
gods, coral and starfish, seaweed, sea 
goddess, sea god and the terrible 
octopus. 


Brooklyn Rink’s The Gay Nineties 
was a real turn-of-the-century number 
. . dancing, laughing children. sur- 
rounding the organ grinder, a_ barber 
shop quartette, Floradora girls, Joan 
and Robert LaBriola skating a pairs 
number, Emily Camardella and Michael 
Gazzanigo doing a burlesque on adagio 
dancing. 


Gay Blades oftered Turkish Delight, 
in which the Sultan’s wives staged a 
nice harem(ettes) number. While do- 
ing their Hindustan sway the spot- 
lights showed them off to good advan- 
tage. The Dancing Princess, Vernie 
Bauer, went through a tap dancing 
routine on rollers. A professional team 
known as The Continentals, Manny 
Nathanson and Bénnie Arachega, spun 
a dizzy pace on their 8-foot-square of 
Masonite. 


4A Day in Holland, Wal-Clifte’s 
number, opened with five little tots, 
Carol Westenberg, Eleanor Shaub, 
Connie Hauck, Joan Westenberg and 
Henry Kershe, appearing in a figure 
skating specialty. “The group, 
dving a polka, followed it with the 
formation of a perfectly aligned spin- 


‘ning pinwheel and then skated a novel 


cut-across couples figure-eight. Frank 
Licari and Joyce Kuhn (the comedy) 
team which two weeks previously had 
appeared on Vic Brown’s Dreamland 
Park program by special request) did 
a lot of flops, Frick & Frack spread 
eagles, pantomiming and what-not to 
delight the crowd. George Metz and 
Dorothy Glitenkamp did a pairs rou- 
tine entitled Hans & Gretchen. Little 
Joan Westenberg got in some solo spin- 
ning between the whirls of the Whirl- 
ing Top, Billy Watson, and Grace 
Schwindt, another professional spinning 
act. An English Waltz was next and 
then came their finale, the forming of a 


letter H for Holland. 
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The Isle of Romance, Queens Rink’s 
offering, was another exquisite number, 
with plenty of good skating and beauti- 
ful costuming . . . Hula girls, war- 
riors and maidens and everything. Patri- 
cia Carroll was delightfully graceful 
in her freestyling exhibitions, solo and 
paired with William Van Wagner, the 
new wonder boy of Queens. 


The most spectacular group number 
of the evening was the Salute to the 
Allies. Couples dancing three-abreast 
were 14-Stepping (in flat) around a 
centerpiece of 10-Steppers. During the 
corner steps of the 14-Step the couples 
in each unit of 12 changed their posi- 
tions, the outside front team going to 
the inside rear and vice versa ... but 
please don’t expect me to tell you what 
happened to the middle couples in these 
groups—I had only four eyes that ‘night. 

Over 900 skaters were on the surface 
for the next one... You guessed 


the Grand Finale. 

And now we salute those many pros 
who did a marvelous job in training 
their individual groups so that this 
magnificent show could be staged. 

_ Cliff (Satch) Wilkins did a grand 
job as chairman of the show committee. 

Herbert Wilson, Gay Blades pro, 
trained his entry to go through their 
entire number without letting their 
wheels contact the floor in such a way 
that a squeak would result . . . Matter 
of fact his anti-squeak method seemed 
to prevail throughout most of the show 


Salute to the Allies was made up of 
blocks of dancers from each of the above 
mentioned participating rinks as well as 
from the Eli Rink (Connecticut) and 
Rochelle Rollerdrome. 


* * * 


the New 


Now that roller skating is about 200 
vears old people are starting to write 
books on the subject. Just recently the 
Barnes Co. published Roller Skaters, a 
hook of instruction for the beginner, by 
Bob Martin. The ARSA rinks sell the 
ARSA Hand Book on dance and figure 
skating and Perry Rawson's books cover 
the field for the RSROA rinks .. . 
and Ed Smith’s Skating Review fre- 
quently carries articles dealing with the 
proper execution of dance steps. 

Donna Jean Pospisil was the 1941 


RSROA Juvenile Singles Champion. 


Mineola Rink Championships were 
run oft on March Ith. 
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Nat. & No. Am. Ice Championships 


Barbara Ann Scott, the lovely 16- 
year-old Canadian figure skating cham- 
pion, displayed rare poise and charm as 
well as skating ability while competing 
for the North American Ladies’ Ama- 
teur Figure Skating Championship at 
Madison Square Garden on the evening 
of March 5. Many deem her to be the 
girl most likely to succeed Sonja Henie 
as the Queen of the Ice. Scoring four 
firsts and two seconds with the judges, 
she defeated such stellar performers as 


Gretchen Merrill, of Boston; Janette 
Ahrens and Margaret Grant, of St. 


Paul; Marilyn Take, Gloria Lillico and 
Nadine Phillips, of Toronto, and Made- 
Jon Olson, of St. Paul. , 


In Philadelphia four years ago, Bar- 
bara Ann, then 12 years old, finished 
fifth in the North Americans, with 
Gretchen Merrill finishing sixth. 


Barbara Ann says that she has no 
intention of turning professional at this 
time. It is her aim to try for the world 
title in the next Olympic Games, which 
will have to await the war’s end. 


The following United States cham- 
pionships were won during the four-day 
tourney immediately preceding the 
North American, most of which took 
place in Iceland Rink, home of the 
Skating Club of New York: 

Senior Dance: Robert Swenning and 
Mrs. K. M. Williams, of New York. 

Senior Pairs: Jean Pierre Brunet 
Miss Donna Jean Pospisil, ‘of 
York. 

Fours: L. Vanderbosch, Miss Joan 
Yocum, Miss Jackie Dunn and E. Van- 
derbosch. 


Junior Pairs: Lt.-Cmndr. Lyman 
Wakefield and Miss Betty Higgins, of 


Boston. 


and 


New 


W. Bainbridge and 


Junior Dance: 


Miss Patsy Jones, of Washington, 

Ladies’ Junior: Miss Eileen Seigh, 
of Philadelphia. 

Ladies’ Novice: Miss Barbara Jones, 
of ‘Tulsa. 

Men's Junior: Richard Button, ot 


Englewood, N. J. 
Men's Novice: 
St’ Paul. 


John Lettingarver, ot 
(continued on page 34) 
Toronto 
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Barbara Ann Scott, winner of the North American Ladies’ Figure — title for 1945. 
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tinues sweeping the country. Other- 

wise normal people who two or 
three years ago gave nary a fleeting 
thought to arabesque, attitude and bal- 
labile now stand in queues before the 
and sit in hypnotic trance 
watching some beautiful ballerina per- 
forming her ethereal fantasies on the 
ballet stage. 

In one form or another, from folk 
dancing to Broadway hoofing, America 
has always loved the dance but until 
recently the mass of Americans regarded 
ballet as sissy entertainment fit only for 
panty-waists, fuddy-duddies and the arty 
rich. ‘Today dance has reached such a 


gir BALLETOMANIA epidemic con- 


peak of popularity that some observers 


and critics have stated the belief it even 
threatens the supremacy of the theater. 

Many have wondered if the Ballet 
international floperoo has seriously in- 
jured the dance profession. Not much, 
we think. It does prove that dance fans 
will not support an inferior company— 
not at the prices charged, anyhow. ‘The 
tailure of the company, we say, was not 
in any way the fault of the dancers who 
did a bang-up job under the most trying 
conditions. 

Continued sell-out performances of 
the Ballet Russe and Ballet Theater 
show that the fans have not turned 
away from their hobby despite Inter- 
national’s brief flurry in the _ field. 
Ticket sales, if anything, have even been 
better. 

The zooming popularity of the dance 
movement abates not. Perhaps it is only 
a passing fad that will disappear or fade, 
as vaudeville once did, leaving ballet to 
a living death. Yet this is hard to be- 
lieve for its popularity has been won 
and is not the result of any P. T. Bar- 
num publicity technique designed to 
lure an unsuspecting public inside the 
tent. 
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Loose Leaves from a Dance Notebook 
by EARL LEAF 


Ballet is a living, pulsating, progres- 
sive, inventive, challenging, provocative 
art form that no longer belongs to the 
kings and noblemen. The ballet Old 
Guard never tried to sell it to the masses 
and, as a matter of fact, many of them 
still resent the hordes of enthusiastic hoi- 
polloi who have invaded the ballet move- 
ment as spectators. The Old Guard 
moans in its whiskers that ballet has sold 
out to commercialism. In the words of 
the O. G.’s spokesman, John Martin, 
ballet’s new-found popularity is not to 
the greatness of its artistry but “to the 
increase of money in circulation these 
days.’’ Martin adds that “‘the prosperity 
of the season has something of the colors 
of a fool's paradise.’”’ Robert Jeans, 
critic of the New York News, pointed 
out that the Old Guard, losing its fight 
to “keep it exclusive,” were additionally 
shocked to find managements and dan- 
cers overjoyed at having houses full of 
common, ordinary dance-loving Ameri- 
cans. Rank heresy! 


For this new-found success we doft 
our Easter chapeau to the faith and 
fortitude of the leaders and the rank- 
and-file in the American ballet move- 
ment. ‘Chey never stopped working, hop- 
ing, fighting. Throughout the lean years 
when the classic dance was ignored or 
ridiculed, the ballet people continued 
their struggle for the ultimate perfection 
of their art. —The moderns have a longer 
struggle ahead of them because they have 
not yet reached the point where ballet 
has come. We will discuss the moderns 
anon. 

When the American public did not 
come to see the ballet, dancers went to 
the public. They descended from their 
ivory towers to mix and mingle with 
guys and gals who felt stifled in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the Met. They 
made ballet a dynamic thing instead of 
a dull and hidebound ritual. Prima bal- 
lerinas turned up their saucy noses at 
entrepreneurs of formal ballet to regale 
uninitiated audiences in night clubs, 
motion pictures, movie-house stage 
shows and Broadway revues. They 
brought ballet to the people and now 
the formal ballet at the Met and the 
concert stage is reaping rich harvest. 


Tens of thousands of beauty-loving 
Americans catching their first glimpse ot 
ballet in a few fleeting moments of Vera 
Zorina, Irina Boronova, Sono OQOsato, 
Milada Miladova, Lubov Roudenko, 
Viola Essen, Katharine Sergava, Bambi 
Linn, Val Valentinoff, Anton Dolin, 
Alicia Markova, George Zoritch, et al, 
on stage or screen crave to see more of 
this enchanting stuff and form a line on 
the right before the boxoffice. 


Two pioneers in the trek from ivory 
tower to public stage were the exquisite 
Harriet Hoctor who left the formal bal- 
let for the original Ziegfeld Follies, and 
the lovable Patricia Bowman who join- 
ed the Radio City Music Hall. 


Sometimes we like to stand under the 
shower and sing arias from Les Biches 
with apologies to, Francois Poulenc, 
again we permit our mind to dwell ec- 
statically upon practically nothing at all, 
but there are moods when we like to con- 
centrate our idle thoughts upon certain 
examples of homo sapiens who irritate 
us no end. When this occurs, for some 
reason the name of John Martin springs 
to our nimble noggin. 


We have a mental image of John 
Martin, pontifical pundit of dance for 
the august New York Times. We visual- 
ize him groaning at the thought of an 


impending dance performance he must 
cover tor his paper, we see him writhing 
in his seat, gritting his teeth, -crossing 
and recrossing his knobby knees, pulling 
nervously at his Arrow collar, mutter- 
ing to himself, sorting out in his mind 
new adjectives for “stinko” while watch- 
ing an enchanting performance of an ex- 
quisite ballet. 


(continued on page 3°) 
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Ballet Theatre 
at the Met 


EW YORK again plays host in wel- 

coming to the stage of the Metro- 

politan Opera House the Ballet 
Theatre, which remains for a_ four- 
week season during April. S.. Hurok has 
announced a galaxy of dancing stars and 
guest artists, and three new productions 
will be featured. 

Antony Tudor’s psychological murder 
ballet Undertow is the first of its genre 
and is choreographed to special music 
composed by William Schuman, with 
decor and costumes by Raymond Breinin. 

Another new work, to star Touma- 
nova, is Aloonlight Sonata, an inter- 
pretation of the Beethoven classic by 
Leonide Massine, with decor and cos- 
tumes by Sergei Soudeikine. Harvest 
Time is a new work based on composi- 
tions by Joseph Wieniawski, arranged 
by Antal Dorati, and choreographed by 
Nijinska. 

Guest stars include T'amara ‘Touma- 
nova, Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin, 
Agnes de Mille, Leonide Massine, 
Jerome Robbins, Argentinita and Pilar 
Lopez and company. Antal Dorati and 
Mois Zlatin will share the conducting, 
and Sir Thomas Beecham will be guest 
conductor. 


Top to bottom: Andre Eglevsky, Rosella High- 
tower in “Pas de Deux"; Argentinita, Pilar Lo- 
pez and troupe in ‘Goyescas”; Andre Eglevsky 
and Janet Reed in ‘Mademoiselle Angot."' Fred 
Fehl photos. Below: Alicia Markova and Anton 
Dolin in “Giselle. Photo by Constantine. 
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John 


photo: Constantine 


photo: Fred Feh! "Three Virgins and a Devil” with choreographer 
Agnes de Mille, here shown with Lazovsky. 


Kriza, Harold Lang and choreographer guest-artist Jerome Robbins in ‘Fancy Free”. 


< 


Left: Alicia Alonso and John Kriza in ‘‘Blue- 
beard". Photo Fred Fehil. Above: Nora Kaye and 
Antony Tudor in ‘Pillar of Fire”. Constantine. 


Dancing Stars And Guest Artists Appear In 
Full Repertoire Of Ballet Theatre Season 
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photo: Constantine 


Nana Gollner and Paul Petroff in the Aurora's Wedding” pas de deux. 


photo: Reed. Hollywood 
Lucia Chase and Janet Reed in the de Mille ballet “Tally-Ho." 
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Nora Kaye and Hugh Laing in 


Tamara 


photo: Constantine 


“Aleko"’, ballot by Massine and Chagall. 


photo: Constantine 


Toumanova and Leonide Massine=in ‘Capriccio Espagnol.” 
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RUTH CARMEN 
Maker of Stars 


Creator of the nationally famous 
Ruth Carmen System of 


POISE, PERSONALITY, CULTURE 


Endorsed and used by stylists, in 
stage and motion-picture productions 


ANNOUNCES 


The opening of her Summer Stock 
and Television Theatre 


60 miles from New York 


Junior Division 
“Ruth Carmen's Starlet Players” 
Talented boys and girls, ages 10 to 
14, coached for fall television pre- 


sentations. Country board, fresh air; 
monitor in charge. 


Private coaching for both adults and 
juniors in New York two days a 
week. Applications limited. 


Personal Interviews Adults: 
Tuesdays 2-5 Saturdays 4-5 


Personal Interviews Juniors: 
Thursdays 2-5 
TELEVISION THEATRE STUDIO 


Suite 618. Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street & 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Drama © Stage Production ¢ Music e Art 


For information address: Portia Mansfield 
65 East SSth St., New York 22, N.Y. tel. W! 2-1664 


SUMMER COURSES 


offered by 


EDNA LUCILE BAUM 


in Chicago and New York 
Write for information 
23 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


janet _ 4) at 


clearly described routines . . . spectacu- 
lar show pieces ... wee folk dances 
.. recitatives ... complete revues... 
lesson outlines. 
catalog for postage 


janet studio springfield, ill. 


GLADYS HIGHT 


School of Dancing 
1944 Teachers Course Dance Material 


Now on sale. All types of routines. 
Special rate: 10 for $5.00. Single $! each 


Send for Dance List 


159 No. Michigan Ave. Chicage 1, Ill. 
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Dancers in the Service 


Now in the armed forces and 
stationed all over the world, 
dancers write us about dance 
activities in distant lands. 


(.d letter from India, forwarded to us 
by Ruth Page) 


I have just seen a new movie called 
Kadambasi, and it has impressed me so 
much I must write about it. There are 
a number of quite good films being 
made now, most of them _ historical. 
This one is mythological, and very dif- 
ficult to understand if one doesn’t 
know the story before seeing it, and 
also some of the principles of the 
Hindu religious philosophy. It deals 
with reincarnation, which is such a 
common tenet in- Hindu philosophy 
that 1 forget there are people who 
doubt its existence. Also, with some 
other principles of Yoga, which are 
common to the Indian mind. It has to 
do with the Moon-God’s birth on earth, 
three different times, and each time 
married to the same woman, who each 
time remembers and recognizes him as 
the Moon-God and her former hus- 
band. This is a double romance and 
rather confusing. All this does not, 
perhaps, concern you, unless you are 
viewing the picture. 


But really, I do believe the scenery 
and costuming is more lavish than any 
picture I’ve seen, and I’ve seen many. 
The costuming is more different from 
existing styles since it is not even 


historical, but mythological. And for 
that reason can be more exotic. The 
backgrounds and scenery all look as if 
they were designed by great artists. 
Sumptuous, and full of artistry. It is 
better than visiting museums and _ look- 
ing through art books. And what I 
can't understand is why, if India can 
make all these good art pictures, 
Hollywood can’t. I hate to admit that 
there aren’t enough Americans apprecia- 
tive of good art to patronize them. 


To get to the point—there is much 


‘dancing and music in the film. Good 


dancing. You know there are at least 
two schools of style in Indian dancing: 


the Katha-kali, which is all done with 


the arms and hands, all the complicated 
stereotyped motions and positions; and 
the other style which is quite vigorous, 
consisting of much jumping about and 
work with the legs. You see both in 
Shankar’s Dance Dramas, for his 
theory is to combine them. Some critics 
say men shouldn’t do the Katha-kali; 
some say women shouldn't do the other. 
‘They are the die-hards. I think the 
present trend is a combination of both, 
though the women rarely jump about. 


In this film there is a duet dance 
wherein the man wears a devil’s mask 
(demon mask) and utilizes a variety 
of steps and motions absolutely in the 
air. The thing that impressed me to the 
point of shock, almost, is the perfect 
“turn out’. These dancers take a 
‘second’ which is absolute. And they 
plie in a wide second all the way to 
the ground. Also the fourth en plie is 
marvelous. ‘Then they take this fourth 
en plie up in the air into something 
like an attitude which looks like it 
would kill you to try. Combine the leg 
work with the usual torso and arm 
movements and it makes a pretty com- 
plicated dance. Even the woman was 
doing these things in the picture. 


There is also some of the best music 
1 have heard, played on the sitar. 


The jewelry worn in this film is 
beyond doubt the most elaborate | 
have ever seen. If I hadn't seen it, | 
could never have conceived such un- 
usual styles. 


Yours, 


Sct. JEssE E. SEAMAN 
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Dear Dance: 


This is a letter from a soldier over- 
seas who, before the war, was one 
of the comparatively small number of 
young fellows studying the ballet in 
New York and, expectantly, on the 
doorstep of a continued career in that 


field. I had studied with V. Celli and 


the Vilzak-Shollar School. That seems 
a long time ago now, but I have been 
rather fortunate in that I am able to 
continue my practice to some extent 
at a nearby studio. 

I am stationed in Panama and the 
studio to which I refer is the Heurte- 
matte Escuela de Baile, Panama City. 
Gladys Heurtematte, director, has 
done great things for the dance here. 
The two classrooms at the studio are 
large and airy, one of them lined with 
mirrors more completely than many 
of the New York studios. Perform- 
ances are held each year at the National 
Theatre; the first I saw here (in *43) 
was a miracle born of infinite patience. 
The program consisted of a classical 
ballet by children, a Spanish ballet 
composed of pupils of all ages, and a 
ballet along the lines of Sylphides for 
the advanced girls. Training pupils 
here is extremely difficult due to the 
constant sweltering temperature and 
few could realize how taxing it was 
to marshal this extensive group for 
such a long performance. Yet it was 
accomplished by this handsome young 
woman so devoted to dance. 

Another, very important to the 
progress of this school and these pro- 
ductions, is Eloisa Ingram, a young 
American woman who used to dance 
professionally in the States and now 
teaches ballet and Spanish dancing. 
To her goes credit for the splendid 
Spanish ballet given here a little more 
than a year ago. The dance comes 
second to nothing with her. 

Some years ago a pupil of the school 
went to the States to continue her 
studies; now, only 16, she is with the 
Ballet Theatre: Irma Wise. Nitzia 
Cucalon was premiere danseuse for 
the school in its last two seasons of 
programs and now teaches. At present, 
[ am doing just a bit of adagio with 
one of the younger promising students 


who shows a fine flair for the classical 


approach to any work she is given: 
Ileana de Sola. 

Yes, Panama is very fortunate in 
the chance its youth has to learn the 
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Mrs. JACK MANNING 


TEACHERS! Spot Your Shows With a 


JACK MANNING TAP ROUTINE 


Send for complete list 


Box 265, Port Washington, L. |., N. Y. 


SCENERY 


and 


CURTAINS 
TO RENT 


For Dance Recitals 


Frank W. Stevens 
641 West 43rd St. 
New York City 18 


Order Your Spring Work Now 


BILLY TRUEHART 


1S YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 


(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 
All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
Dept. 0-4-45 — 112 W. % St.. Suite 934 
Los Angeles Calif. 


FEMALE BALLET DANCER 
WANTED 


Member of the internationally famous dance team 
of Dias and Diana wants new eg partner. 
Dias is now returning to the dance field after 
contributing the past two years toward the war 
effort. 

Girl must be a ballet dancer, capable of Kye 
Adagio; five feet tall, weight between 

97 pounds, 20 to 27 years of age and free to 
travel. 

The work is in the concert field, including char- 
acter and folk dancing as well as dramatics. 

if you qualify er know of anyone who does, 
please write or wire at once. 


JOHN DIAS 


614 Federal Street Camden, N. J. 


DANCING MASTERS 


Franklyn Oakley, President 


1215 Connecticut Avenue, 


Teachers of Southern California, 
u 
5657 West Adams, Los Angeles /6, Calif. 
Ernest E. Ryan, Pres.: Margaret E. Ketchum, Sec. 


Florida Chapter No. 
1028 W. Stetson Orlando, Fila. 
C. L. Ebsen, Pres.: Edith Royal, 


South Texas Chapter No. 3 
435 Arlington Street, Houston 8, Texas 
Florence leman, Pres.; Corrine Henry, Sec. 


- bh Masters of Michigan, Club No. 4 
00! Granger Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Elaine M. Arndt, Pres.; Jane Cary! Muffat, Sec. 


Louisiana Ass'n of Dancing Teachers, Club No. 6 
80 Fontainebleau Drive, New Orleans /8, La. 
Marie S. Laurent, Pres.; Hazel Nuss, Sec. 


Dancing Teachers’ Club of Boston, Club No. 7 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
Lillafrances Viles, Pres.; Hazel Boone, Sec. 


Pittsburgh Chapter No. 10 
150 Morewood E., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Mamie Barth, Pres.: Kari Heinrich, Sec. 


Texas Association of Club No. 
1403 Prospect, Apt. |, Houston, Texas 
Judith T. Sproule, Pres.: Camille Long, Sec. 


Philadelphia Chapter 


No. 25 
510 West 27th Street, Wilmington 276, Del. 
Louis A. Crescenta, Pres.; Mildred W. Bryan, Sec. 


Teachers interested in joining the Dancing Masters of America 
write te national headquarters or te the lecal club secretary 


of AMERICA, Inc. 


Leroy H. Thayer, Secretary-Treasurer 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dancing Masters of Wisconsin, — No. 12 
65 So. Main St., Fond du Lac, 
Edna Christensen, Pres.: Cleo Sec. 


Dancing Masters of California, Club No. 13 
2309 23rd Ave., Oakland Calif. 
Charley Baker, Pres.; Alice Zwillinger, Sec. 


ven Masters of North Carolina, Club No. 15 
mmit Avenue, Anderson, Cc. 
Ellen D. Norwood, 'Pres.: Frances Hart, Sec. 


Cleveland and Ohio Dancing Teachers’ Association, 
Club No. 

1424 E. 112th Street, Cleveland 6 Ohio 

LaRue C. Hope, Pres.; Rosetta é. Bondak, Sec. 


Washington No. 17 
3813 _ N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Leroy H hayer, Pres.: Haze! Richards, Sec. 


Dancing Teachers’ Club of Connecticut, Club Ne. !8 
483 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn. 
Constance Guetens, Pres.: Doris E. Gibbons, Sec. 


Heart of America Chapter No. |? 
4034 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Myldred Lyons, Pres.: Nell Jane Rogers, Sec. 


St. Louis Dancing Teachers’ Association, Club Ne. 2! 
4909 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Minette Buchmann, ‘Pres.; Doris Heitman, Sec. 
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Reginald and Gladys 


LAUBIN 


present 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN DANCES 


“Make no mistake about it, the 
Laubins are artists . . . their per- 
formances rich and exciting ex- 
periences.”’ 


John Martin, The New York Times 


“This writer recommends the 
Laubins to every dancer and every 
institution particularly concerned 
with the arts ... They are a reve- 
lation.” 


Joseph Arnold Kaye, Dance 


Management: SADIE BERLY 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 19, MU 2-8996 


Andre Eglevsky »* Frederic Franklin 


Star of Ballet Theatre and Ballet International Star of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Classes in Ballet, Character and Tap for Professionals and Children 


CARNEGIE HALL 
STUDIO 843 


7 THE SHURMAN 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
= Ballet — Toe — Character 
Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
Write for Brochure “D” 
141 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 5-7672 


Tap * Ballet * Toe * Character * Acrobatic * Musical Comedy “ Novelty * Spanish 


DAY and EVENING CLASSES + MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL of the DANCE, 1658 Bway, (5lst St.) CO-5-9223, New York 19, N. Y. 


BRANITZKA 


' CARMEN LA ROSA 


VIRGINIA EARLE 


TEACHER OF BALLET 
Adult Beginners a Specialty 
146 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. 


Book for Beginners 
Price $1.00 


OR 4-0193 


Home Course in Ballet & Toe Dancing 


Carnegie Hall, Studio 825, New York City I? 


Dancers In Service 


(continued from preceding page) 


dance. The weather makes it a doubly 
dificult affair to attain any prowess 
so the pupils’ accomplishments are the 
more commendable. 

I am an ardent Dance reader 
but, as yet, have never seen any men- 
tion of Panama so thought you might 
be interested in a little information 
about this part of the tropics. Your 
magazine has been a fine source of 
morale for me; if this material is of 
any value to you then I have done 
only a bit to repay the debt. 


Very sincerely, 
Pvr. Harry STEWART 


Dear Miss Betty Manning: 


Visiting Rome recently, I thought 
maybe some of the Dance readers 
might be interested in reading a few 
items concerning that capital from a 
service man’s view. Travelling on two 
famous highways, No. 6 and No. 7, I 
passed through the battlefields that 
Life Magazine so vividly pictured. 
Rome has been spared the ravages of 
war. In yveneral one thinks of the 
“grandeur that was Rome” and of its 
mighty legions spreading their empire 
throughout the world; or the Catholic 
may think of the long line of 262 Popes 
from St. Peter to the present Pious 


XII. 


In the field of entertainment, vaude- 
ville similar to ours in the Roaring 
Twenties is again in operation. ‘They 
have five theatres going with four shows 
a day. The Royal Opera House is 
beautiful and the program changes 
weekly. Only certain theatres are per- 
mitted heat by government orders. ‘To 
my knowledge only two dance s*udios 
are again operating in Rome. ‘They 
conduct classes three days a week. ‘The 
Rome Area Allied Commission has 
opened a new “Swing Club” down- 
town. Many an Italian Signorina is 
now learning to “swing and sway” 
with our boys. A soldier overseas cer- 
tainly misses his recreational dancing. 
The trend in ballroom dancing for the 
post-war period should go sky high. 

An interesting note is that the British 
Army Education and Welfare sponsored 
the Season of Ballet, which ran from 
20th of Oct. to 11th of Nov. 1944, 
and was very successful. The repertoire 
of a few of the dances were the Four 
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Seasons (Verdi), Salome (Strauss), 
Prince Igor Dances (Borodin), Don 
Juan (Strauss), Bolero (Ravel). and 
The Prodigal Son (Prokofieft). The 
prima ballerina was Attilia Radice, and 
the primi ballerini were Ugo Dell’Aga, 
Aurel M. Milloss, and Filippo 


\lorucct. 


My Dance magazines, are now com- 
inv im sequence order and_ thev. cer- 
tainly pack plenty of punch to my 
_ morale. 


Keep up the good work on the home- 
front. 
Dancingly yours, 
“ERNIE” 


Eprror’s Nore: Cpl. “Ernie” Ruggieri 
has a thriving dance school to come 
home to in western Pennsylvania. The 
following letter from Lt. Abraham 
Spira was sent to us by his sister Hadas- 
sah, a concert dancer of East and Near- 
East dance forms. Lt. Spira is based at 
a hospital in Italy and writes a very 
interesting letter: 


. . Since my leaving home there 
have been two factors which have im- 
pressed themselves on my mind: places 
and people. Incidents as such have not 
been as important as these two. The 
most significant human beings that I 
remember most have been those who 
have been uprooted from their homes 
by the destructive forces of the war. 
Here in Italy there is one that I must 
describe to you and it will be most 
interesting to Hadassah. 


He is an Italian soldier who is a 
member of the Italian company that 
works at the hospital. After four years 
of combat this soldier has found a 
way in which he could hide from situ- 
ations and people that might possibly 
hurt him. He fought in Ethiopia and 
in Tunis. The brain, after taking so 
much, found a way out. We would 
say that his mental processes stopped, 
but actually they did not: they merely 
took a detour and found a_ haven. 
This man is still with his company, 
tor they could not find a way of get- 
ting rid of him. Thus he remains at 
the hospital. He cleans garbage cans. 
But never before has there been such 
an energetic cleaner of cans. 


His psychosis centers around two 
points or foci: the first and most im- 
portant is the “dance” and the second 
is his headgear. At present he sports 
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Republic Pictures 


photo: 


OPA-inspired is the gas-saving hitchhiking 
routine inaugurated by Dale Evans and Bill 
Acorn in “Hitchhike to Happiness”. Steps from 
the waltz, rumba and beguine are used. 


an American helmet with a bunch of 
bushy feathers sticking out jauntily 
from the left side. It is actually a 
plume that, as he walks, sways like 
the broad tail of some bushy animal. 
But he does not really walk. He 
dances. Every step he takes is a leap 
taken from the choreography of some 
long-forgotten ballet. His every move- 
ment is characterized by an_ unseen 
energy. He seemingly never rests, for 
he is prancing about the entire day 
and practically all night. He leaps to 
where a piece of paper lies, several 
feet from a can, deftly picks it up, 
and in one leap rushes to place the 
paper in the can. When this process 
is completed, he lights the contents of 
the can with a match. All of this is 
done before the eyes of our awe- 
stricken patients, many of them only 
a few days from the front. 

Why the dance? I have inquired 
about and have discovered that his 
entire family consists of ballet dancers. 
He is said to have a beautiful young 
wife who knows nothing of his afflic- 
tion. This is the tragedy of our day, 
not the dead that one sees in news- 
paper stories. But I believe that he is 
probably happy for he will dance his 
way through the rest of his life. I 
remember picking up the book The 
Dance of Life. Frankly, I remember 
nothing about it except some reference 
to birds dancing. Perhaps the plume 
in the hat and the dancer are closely 
related. 


Chester Hale Ballet School 
CLASSES DAILY BY MR. HALE 
Phone for Appointment 
159 WEST 5éth STREET 


NEW YORK CITY ° CO 5-4070 


-School of Dance Arts— 
Ballet . Spanish . Character 


Evening Classes for Adult Beginners 


ARTHUR MAHONEY & THALIA MARA 
Carnegie Hall Studie 819, N.Y.C. CO §-3478 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-1662 


GAVRILOV 


Ballet Instruction 
For information 


ADA VEROVA, 20 E. 62nd St., N.Y.C. RFE. 4-5013 


One and Only 


BALLET RUSSE 
de 


MONTE CARLO 
ITINERARY 1945 


Mar. 27 to April 7—Toronto, Canada 


April 9% Hamilton, Ontario 
April 11— Ottawa 
April 13— Montreal 


April 20— Quebee 
April 23-28 
April Providenee, R. I. 
May 1,2 
May 3-5—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
May 7—Bridgeport, Conn. 


May 8—Springfield, Mass. 
May 10—New Haven, Conn. 
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Stravinsky 


(continued from page 14) 


Party — a ballet in three deals,”” which 
was based on an American _ institution, 
the poker game. A concerto in E-Flat 
for sixteen instruments, — Dumbarton 
Oaks, followed shortly after. 

Mr. Stravinsky is a mystic, and in 
any extended conversation, the impres- 
sion is received that he is a very religious 
man. On his recent trip, one of his 
companions was Chesterton’s book on 
the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. His 
vast Symphony of the Psalms was de- 
dicated characteristically, “To the 
greater glory of God.” 


His present conducting tour has been 
the occasion for tributes from all sec- 
tions of those connected with music. 
When in Montreal, many came to do 
him homage. As a conductor he com- 
mands respect chiefly as an interpreter of 
his own compositions, for which he is 
careful to keep a score in front of him. 
Although his platform appearance is not 
designed towards appealing to an audi- 
ence, he has a stvle all his own. The 
decisive gestures he makes indicate that 
he is completely absorbed in his task. 
There is a masterly command of form 
with a definite realization of the results 
desired. 

Tchaikovsky is considered by Stravin- 
sky to be one of “the most Russian 
of composers.” He explains that all too 
often the popular conception of a Rus- 
sian envisions too much beard and too 
much vodka! In theatre, as in other sub- 


_ jects, Stravinsky likes a scholarly appre- 


ciation and a_ correctness of style. 
Productions such as the Broadway 
version of The Tempest, cause him pro- 
found distress, and he is willing to 
accept Shakespeare in modern dress, in 
preference to the clash of styles that he 
found in the present New York produc- 
tion. He is also aware of the practical 
difficulties presented in the performance 
of many of his own works, and regrets 
that his same standard compositions are 
always repeated. It would appear that 
the 20th century has broadened the or- 
chestral palette of the composer, only 
to be unable to carry the expenses re- 
quired for-extra rehearsing and larger 
groups of interpreters. 

He is anxious that there should be no 
mistake about the motives which inspired 
his most recent works, such as the Ballet 
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Scenes for the revue, Seven Lively Arts, 
and the Circus Polka. The polka dates 
back two years, and was commissioned 
by the Ringling Bros. Circus, for a 
ballet of “Fifty beautiful girls and fifty 


elephants.”” This could literally “only 
happen here.” Balanchine was_ respon- 
sible for the choreography, and Zorina 
was the first dancer. It was performed 
regularly until the recent fire disaster. 


_ The score was originally for band, and 


Stravinsky recalled that the members of 


the animal kingdom who were involved 


in the proceedings, caused more trouble 
than even the ballerinas! “The noise 
was terrific,’ he said, while smiling in- 
dulgently. The music has been tran- 
scribed for orchestra, and is winning 
quick popularity. It terminates with a 
very dissonant version of a well known 
circus march (by Schubert). Did any 
good souls on hearing this music in the 
circus, possibly wonder if the band was 
playing horribly oft-tune? Stravinsky 
wishes to stress that the Circus Polka 
is not intended as a contribution to the 
American way of life! It stems, on the 
contrary, from the modern’ French 
traditions of painters such as ‘Toulguse- 
Lautrec, who was described as “the 
caustic recorder of the dance ‘halls of 
Montmartre.” This pictorial artist in 
turn was influenced by Goya, Daumier, 
and Degas. 

The Balanchine choreography for 
Danses Concertantes pleases Stravins‘y, 
and it is at present being performed by 
the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo. [le 
explains that this work approaches 
chamber music. “Tt is a series of diver- 
tissements, in the classic manner, of 
variation form, and each one of the 
sixteen dancers present themselves in 
front of the curtain before the ballet 
begins.” 

The Ballet Scenes for Billy Rose’s 
revue, The Seven Lively Arts, appears 
to have resulted in a number of scenes 
itself, and lively ones too! Trials and 
tribulations of the composer included 
mutilated versions of his music. Anton 
Dolin and Alicia Markova are ‘still 
dancing it, and the choreography was by 
Dolin. My question on the subject of 
his personal reaction to the Broadway 
presentation, was quickly replied to hv 
Stravinsky’s remark — “T have not seen 
it!” 

A number of recordings have been 
made recently of the new Stravinsky 
works, and the composer adds the pious 
hope that the Ballet Scenes will at least 


be preserved in their original form, “so 
that they may not be completely for- 
gotten.” He would like to see it stazed 
elsewhere later, in a more considerate 
version. The Ballet Scenes date trom last 
year, and they constitute an attempt on 
the part of the composer to renew the 
classic ballet as it was a century ago, 
There is no story, and the dances were 
planned in the following sequence; — 
Introduction by corps de ballet, pas de 
deux, pantomime, variation by danseur, 
variation by danseuse, pantomime, dance 
by corps de ballet, and the apotheose. 

The music of this latest work is 
fairly scintillating. It is very individual 
and just as personal as his earliest works. 
They are in obvious need of the -stage 
action to render their full effect, but 
the Ballet Scenes demonstrate in a 
graphic manner the mature development 
Stravinsky has reached. 

He has come late on the American 
scene, but after obtaining his personal 
viewpoints, | am convinced that we may 
expect important contributions from 
him, and which will make their im- 
pression on the music of his adopted 
country. His biography is fascinating 
reading, but as it goes only to 1935, new 
editions will be required. 

After his present appearances, Stravin- 
sky will retire, “‘at least until the end 
of the year,” he told me. This could be 
to work on a secret weapon for all we 
know, for the composer has promised not 
to reveal the secret of his future plans. 
It is therefore likely that June 17th 
will see the great modern master at his 
home in Hollywood, celebrating 
sixty-third birthday in busy creative 
activity. 

The ballet world may well join us in 
greeting him, with a great thankfulness 
that a composer of his rank should be 
so interested in the art. 


The Ballettophile 


(continued from page 18) 


Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Naples, and 
other cities all knew them in_ person. 
Yella and Katinka were seen in Lon- 
don. Bogdanova was greatly admired 
in Central Europe. At La_ Scala, 
Milan, Andreyanova made such an 
impression in 1846 that a medal was 
struck in her honor. 

Clearly, then, Grantseva and Mou- 
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Current SG, With Fa brics by aha Zam / 
EDWIN LESTER 


Pres ents 


Musical Adaptation and Lyrics by 


ROBERT WRIGHT and 
GEORGE FORREST 


Book by MILTON LAZARUS 
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Ruth Page in Tokyo 


(continued from page 9) 


it was said, might go to the United 
States—a_ prediction that never came 
to pass, because later he decided it 
would be impossible to take along the 
props and costumes. 
‘Tokyo learned 


necessary settings, 
Even the Americans 
much from the souvenir program about 
the dancer trom home. 


Yes, Ruth Page and her partner, 
Edwin . Strawbridge, assisted by two 
girl dancers and a pianist and _ pro- 
vided curtain costumes by 
Nicolas Remisoft of Chauve Souris 
fame, took Tokyo by storm and left 
an outstanding memory. 


Nineteen twenty-eight, with vear 
or two on either side, was a time of 
unprecedented change and exchange in 
the traditional Japanese theatre, and 
of what looked, from Tokyo, like an 
epidemic of globe-trotting among stage 
stars. Many American and European 
concert stars appeared at the Imperial 
Theatre. A returned Japanese student 
told of hearing Galli-Curci eighteen 
times in Chicago, and then went to 
hear her again in Tokyo. Mei Lan 
Kang, the famous Chinese’ dancer, 
visited the Japanese capital and dis- 
cussed his contemplated trip to Ameri- 
ca. Led Shawn and Ruth St. Denis 
toured the Orient, giving and taking 
dancing lessons and collecting dance 
materials. Sadanji Ichikawa’ took 
kabuki to Russia tor the first time and 
was well received after being told not 
to present such feudal dramas as one 
favorite which glorified a_ faithful 
nurse's sacrifice of her own child to 
save the lite of her master’s son, the 
Prince. Baiko Onoye was scheduled to 
come to America but had a_ stroke 
while performing a too heavy farewell 
program which included an_ athletic 
lion-dance in a floor-length wig. Uzae- 
mon Nakamura, said to be the highest 
paid actor in Japan, visited the United 
States and England. The modern 
‘Vakaradzuka ‘Theatre near Kobe was 
dedicated and the Takaradzuka Girls, 
dancing then in black cotton stockings, 
began to dream of that trip to New 
York which did not come. off until 
World Fair time, years later. A troupe 
ot geisha was selected to present geisha 
dances to America, but that project 


photo: Maurice Seyr 


Something Tokyo never saw: Ruth Page as the 
shootin’ Frankie in her “Frankie & Johnny”. 


ended in nothing more than some hun- 
dreds of columns of heated controvers\ 
in the newspapers, and no trip. George 
Pierce Baker wished to come to Japan 
to study the fabuki theatre but was 
unable to carry out his plans. Elmer 
Rice did come and wrote a series of 
articles. ‘Tokyo saw its first “talkie”. 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 
together were feted all over Japan by 
the movie actors and producers. ‘Tokyo 
heard Italian opera stars supported by 
a Russian chorus and listened to the 
first opera composed, sung and_ pro- 
duced by Japanese artists. ‘The ancient, 
high-brow No ventured out of its own 
small select theatres and got as_ far 
as 2 big audjtorium where it showed 
to round-the-world tourists and the 
public. 


A Westerner, even a Western acto: 
or dancer, tound difhculty inter- 
preting all the pregnant happenings 
with the attendant conflicts and con- 
tradictions. ‘The chances are, most 
Japanese had no better guess as to 
what it all meant. 


These are merely samples of signi- 
ficant events over a period of less than 
five years near the time when Ruth 
Pave danced in Tokyo. In seething 
activity and world-outlook the epoch 
was second only to the present in our 
U.S.O. entertainment world. 
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New Ballerina 


(continued from page 13) 


The hardest thing about being a bal- 
lerina these days is to retain your glamour 
and a pair of good tights. “We all darn 
them over and over again. It seems 
they're very hard to get now, and those 
you do come across can’t compare with 
the old ones.” The latest event in her 
life has been the advice of well-meaning 
friends who want her to change her 
name to a more foreign sounding one. 


“IT can’t imagine changing my name,” 
she protests and the brown eyes widen 
with amazement. “It was good enough 
for my parents and a lot of Irish before 
them, so it’s good enough for me, too.” 
Mary Ellen worships Danilova whom 
she calls “an inspiration to the entire 
company, and hopes that someday she 
will have a reputation equal to that of 
the Ballet Russe’s star. 


In the meantime, however, she's con- 
tent to remain Mary Ellen Moylan, 
lrish-American, eighteen years old and 
one of the most outstanding stars of Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, 


Van Damm 


photo: 


Louise Fornaca dances the role of the Girl 
Who Falls Down in “Oklahoma!", now in its 
third year of a successful run on Broadway. 
Louise came into the cast directly from the 
Music Hall ballet to replace Joan McCracken. 
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BALLET ARTS 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES @ CHILDREN @ ADULTS 
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Faculty: Vera Nemtchinova, Agnes de Mille, 
Edward Caton, Eric Victor, Boris Romanoff, 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 


Ballet Character Adagio Interpretive Variations 
1425 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Opera Studio, NEW YORK — PE 6-2634 or LO 5-0864 
18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DANCES 


by Louis H. Chalif 
Teachable and Useful 


LOUIS H. CHALIF | 
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JOHN LACURTO BARTHA 
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Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Ballet Theatre, Ballet International 
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SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 
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Anatole Oboukhoff, Muriel Stuart, Pierre Viadimiroff 
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DANCE ON THE NEWSSTANDS 


We regularly get letters from ‘readers asking 
where copies of DANCE may be obtained. 
Will you send us the name and address of 
your own newsdealer, so that we may ser- 
vice more people? 


The Art of Terpsichore 


by Maestro. Luigi Albertieri 


This famous book, formerly $15.00 now 
offered for a limited time only at 
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A. ‘Albertieri 617 West IS2nd St. _N.Y.C. 31 
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Skating News 


(continued from page 21) 


The Winter Carnival of 1945, pre- 
sented by the Mineola Earl Van Horn 
Club in January, was repeated on 
March 26th; the show was sponsored 
by Newsday and all proceeds went to 
the American Red Cross. 


A host of new roller skating champ- 
ions were crowned March 10th at the 
Twin City Arena, Elizabeth, N. J., 
as a result of the 1945 America on 
Wheels amateur roller skating champ- 
ionships finals held there. Gold, silver 
and bronze medals were awarded to 
first, second and third places respectively 
at the Champion Dinner Dance held 
after the finals. The A.C.A. challenge 
trophy, donated by W. Schmitz, was 
won by the Twin City Dance and 
Figure Club for totaling the greatest 
number of points in the competition. 
This is the third year the trophy has 
been won by Twin City, and they 
retain the trophy permanently. A new 
one will be donated by Mr. Schmitz fo: 
next year's championships. Winners of 
all divisions follow, in first, second and 
third places: Juvenile Girls Figures: 
Diane Lanzetti, Helen Hayes, Hilda 
Weinberg. Novice Ladies Figures: 
Violet Carnage, Mary Louise Leahy, 
Eve Casale. Novice Dance: Jean Fisher 
and Charles Binniger, Rose Marie 
Brently and Seaman Dan Yanovich, 
Anne Leone and Marty Heimer. 
Novice Mens Figures: Edward Dalton, 
Jude Cull, James Murray. Ladies Pair- 
Skating: Charlotte and Shirley Ludwig, 
Doris Herrington and Marion Holz- 
hauer, Nancy Reuter and Lois Clark. 
Junior Mixed Pairs: Frank Salvage 
and Doris Herrington, Jude Cull and 
Charlotte Ludwig, Jack Dalton and 
Eve Casale. Junior Ladies Figures: 
[rene Maguire, Charlotte Ludwig, 
Doris Herrington. Junior Mens Fig- 
ures: William Reed, Frank Salvage. 
Jack Dalton. Junior Dance: Nicholas 
Covino and Jeanne Tiedemann, Wil- 
liam Reed and Doris Matture, Andrew 
Lisovsky and Mary Petronchek. Fours- 
Skating: John Callahan, Mike Petras, 
Doris Herrington and Marion Holz- 
hauer; Jude Cull, Edward Dalton, 
Charlotte and Shirley Ludwig. Novice 


DANCE 


Pairs Mixed: James Murray and Helen 
Hayes, John Callaham and Mary Louise 
Leahy, William Reed and Lois Clark. 


. 


With this wealth of skating material 
available it hardly seems possible that 
some of the rinks in New York State 
would be conducting the merry-go- 
‘round sessions .. . but there are a few 
of the rink operators left) who don’t 
seem to care about doing their bit to 
build up skating, to have professionals 
available to instruct the beginners, to 
conduct dance step and freestyle classes. 
It is too easy for some of them to just 
coast along at the expense of the other 
fellows and in the meantime harvest the 
lettuce without planting any fertile 
seeds. 


For the last two years Vic Brown, 
operator of the New Dreamland Rink 
in Newark, has been advocating the use 
of easy actions (skates with real flexi- 
bility) for dance skating. Lately I have 
been wondering just what type of skate 
‘he had in mind when he referred to easy 
actions . . . so I paid Mr. Brown a 
visit and obtained some first-hand in- 
formation on the subject. He keeps the 
answer to that one right on his desk— 
a Model A Roloway skate . . . The 


construction of this skate permits the 


trucks to ride freely on the rubber 
cushions without banging against the 
steel kingpins. Quite a skate . . . but 
it doesn’t seem to be the answer to an 
article of Mr. Brown’s that appeared in 
Billboard some months ago. He stated 
at that time that the rink owners 
should provide easy action skates for 
their patrons so that they would find 
skating a pleasure instead of the work 
it is on the alleged sidewalk type of 
skate now in use. 


I can’t imagine the rink owners rush- 
ing out to purchase a few thousand 
pairs of these new skates, which are not 
likely to be sold at bargain prices. 


Model A is a beautiful skate and will 
not be priced too high for the skater to 
buy ...A 10 over 5, 15 over 7 or a 
30 over 10 price differential isn’t too 
great when an individual is buying, but 
when, as would be the case of rink 
owners, you multiply it by thousands, 
then it is an entirely different story. 


Following is the “Skating Vanities” 


calendar for the remainder of the sea- 
son: 

PHILADELPHIA—Arena, April 6-14. 
Boston—The Gardens, April 16-22. 


ProvipeNce, R. I].—Auditorium, April 
23-29. 


Sonja Henie dances and skates in her new film, “It's a Pleasure”. And it is a pleasure to watch 
the slim, sparkling Sonja in her ballroom sequence with partner Don Loper, popular film dancer. 
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SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
Classes Day and Evening 

Information sent upon request 


Suite 500-C 
Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Bronislava 


NIJINSKA 


Hollywood Ballet Studio 


Daily Classes 


ARTHUR PRINCE STUDIOS — Los Angeles 36 
855 Seuth La Brea WYoming 2323 


ALICE NIKITINA 


Star of the famous Ballet Russe de 
SERGE DE DIAGHILEFF 


vest star with the De Basil Ballet Russe 
is accepting tuitions. Classes daily. Method: 
PREOBRAJENSKAYA, CECCHETTI, LEGAT. 


Write c/o Max Golforb Studios, 1697 Bway, N.Y.C. 
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SCHOOL OF BALLET 
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50 West St. New York CO 5-9857 


839 Carnegie Hall CO 5-9316 


DUVAL 


THE BALLET THEATRE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN & ADULTS 
STUDENTS PLACED PROFESSIONALLY 


117 W. S4th St.. N. Y. C. Circle 5-9332 


— ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 


For Professionals and Students 
Open the Entire Year 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


607 S. Western Av. Los Angeles, Calif. 


EAFIM 


GEERSH 


Creater of American Technique 
NEW BALLET IN NATURAL FORM 
3200 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Studio 608, Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 19 


WANTED: One or two teachers for ballet, 
tap, ballroom and all types of dancing in a 


well established school. Box 140! DANCE. 
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TAMARA TOUMANOVA 


alute to Ballet Theatre 


Capezio congratulates Ballet Theatre on its brilliant 
achievements during the five short years since its first 


New York opening on January Ilth, 1940. 


We are proud that our skilled craftsmen have, in a 
measure, contributed to Ballet Theatre’s success from 
the first, and we gratefully acknowledge the privilege 
of continuing to be official creators of dance footwear 


for this glamorous aggregation of world-famous artists. 


Scientifically balanced construction, meticulous crafts- 
manship and flawless fit have made Capezio Dance Foot- 
wear the exclusive choice of outstanding professionals 


and progressive teachers for more than half a century. 


FREE: A set of 12 photographs (2%x4',) of world-famous stars 
of Ballet Theatre will be sent vou on receipt of 10¢ to cover 


handling and mailing. Address Dept. 1-445. 


CAPEZIO 


ESTABLISHED 1887 5619 Sunset Blvd 
MAIN OFFICE: 1612 Broadway ot 49thSt FRANCISCO BRANCH 


6 Rondoiph at Stote St 7 AGENCIES PRINCIPAL CITIES 988 Market Street 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 
okating 
official publication of the 


United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 


Price $2.00 Five Issues a year 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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San Francisco Ballet 


(continued from page 11) 


spreading intelligent interest in the 
dance, increasing public knowledge and 
appreciation. In this sentiment he also 
includes the moderns. 

Already he has established an en- 
viable record for developing new talent 
and sending them off to larger fields in 
the major companies as witness his ex- 
students Janet Reed, Hugh Laing, 
James Starbuck, Ruth Riekman, Earl 
Riggins, Ruby Asquith, Robert Irwin. 
‘Today he has a group of students who 
are as promising as any he has ever 
taught or coached. 

Aside from the gracious and _ richly- 
endowed Gisella Caccialanza, protege 
of Cecchetti, favorite of Balanchine and 
wife of Lieut. Lou Christensen, all 
members of the touring company are 
products of the S. F. School. ‘These 
include the lush and lovely Onna 
White, the brilliant and deeply emo- 
tional dancer Jocelyn Vollmar, the 
talented Celina Cummings, versatile 
Mattlyn Gevurtz, and Rosalie Prosch, 
Lois Treadwell, -Frank Nelson, Joaquin 
Felsch and Robert Hanson. 

This year local*orchestras will pro- 
vide the music on tour but next vear 
an entire orchestra and an ensemble of 
26 artists will go on the road under the 
management of the Pacific Concert 
Association. 


“The Sleeping Beauty" 


HE PERFORMANCE in San Francisco 
of the full ballet The Sleeping 
Beauty is the first complete perform- 
ance in America. The classic ballet of 
Tchaikovsky was choreographed by Mar- 
ius Petipa and was first produced at the 
Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, in 
January 1890. Nina Youshkevitch and 
Sidney Stambaugh are first dancers, and 
were taught their parts in New York by 
Anatole Vilzak and Ludmilla Shollar. 
who appeared in the Diaghileff-Nijinska 
production in London in 1921. 

Miss Youskevitch was born in Odessa, 
daughter of a famous Russian author. 
She lived most of her life in Paris, 
studying ballet with Preobajenskaya, 
Fgorova and Leo Staats of. the Paris 
Opera. She joined the De Basil company 
at Monte Carlo for one season, her first 
part as “la dame en bleu” in Les Biches. 
After another year and a half of study 
in Paris, she toured with the De Basil 
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troupe in Australia, dancing all the 
classical roles. At the tour's end, she re- 
turned to Europe and joined the Polish 
ballet. Nuijinska created Chopin Con- 
certo for Nina Youshkevitch. ‘The Pol- 
ish ballet closed at the outbreak of war, 
and Miss Youshkevitch came to this 
country in 1940. She is now on leave 
from the ballet of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, which she joined in 
1941, to appear in the San Francisco pro- 
duction. 

Sidney Stambaugh comes from Deer 
Lodge, Montana, and studied dancing 
during his college years at University of 
Washington in Seattle. As a result of 
his work under Mary Ann Wells, he 
was awarded a scholarship at Benning- 
ton, Vt., summer dance courses. From 
there he came to New York and studied 
with Celli. He is a member of the ballet 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and is now on a year’s leave. He danced 
with Miss Youshkevitch last fall in very 
successful night club appearances in 
Canada. 


Dancing Room Only 


(continued from page 15) 


is a positive character with a dance torm 
all its own. She is a dancer of pertec- 
tion, this young Kitty Lee, well turned- 
out and possessing a grace and sureness 
of performance that is rewarding to 
watch. 

Kitty lives in New York with her 
father and her sister Virginia, who ts 
not much older than she is and who looks 
after Kitty’s full schedule. ‘‘And I look 
after her, too,” prompts Kitty, aftection- 
ately. She is fond of perfumes and bowl- 
ing, scoring an average of 109. A true 
daughter of Texas, she likes to go fish- 
ing and enjoys vacations with the whole 
family out on camping trips. 

Kitty aims toward a premicre danseuse 
status in a national (perhaps interna- 
tional, after the war) ballet company, 
with many dramatic dancing roles to 
portray. She is studying dramatics seri- 
ously, along with her daily ballet lessons. 
She has already been noticed by the mo- 
tion picture people, and seems a natural 
tor the movies: she is intelligent, lovely 
to look at, and has that sweet unspoiled 
triendliness that charms all who know 
her. Miss Kathryn Lee is another ‘Texas 
»eauty who is destined to lend her Amer- 
‘can personality and exceptional talent 
tor ballet-lovers and theatre-goers every- 
where. 
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Reginald and Gladys Laubin 


Introducing the Indian to his white 
brother is the work and art of the Lau- 
bins. Gladys and Reginald Laubin have 
brought the colorful songs, dances, drum 
rhythms, costumes and folk lore of the 
American Indian of the Great Plains to 
audiences, voung and old, all over the 
country. They are expert artists and as 
educators, are intelligent, sincere and not 
at all stilted. Each of their concerts is a 
chance to behold the real Indian in his 
tribal song, his war dance, his prayers to 
the elements and his dedications to the 
animals he admires. “The costumes are 
breathtaking in their beauty and crafts- 
manship, and are to be envied by collec- 
tors and museums everywhere. 

Reginald’s bovhood fascination for 
plaving Indian developed, at a very early 
age, into a sincere study of his Indian 
brother; even at art school in Chicago 
his paintings were always of Indians, 
their ponies, their attitudes. While at 
art school he met Gladys, whose inter- 
est in the lore of the American Indian 
brought them together. The Laubins 
have built up a wonderful, inspiring, and 
educational repertoire from first-hand 
sources. They were adopted by the 
Lakota tribe of Chief One Bull on the 
Standing Rock reservation, where they 
spend all their time not on tour. It is 
this close knowledge of the Indian him- 
self that lends such a great warmth and 
artistic achievement to the Laubin’s pro- 
grams. 


DANCE OPPORTUNITY for man_ ballroom 
teacher in established Pittsburgh studio. Must 
be tall and personable. Will furnish girl partner 
to demonstrate steps. Method and system will 
be taught. Excellent salary and commission. En- 
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Julia Thecla_ Imaginative painter 


HE work of painter Julia Thecla 

has been singled out for its imagin- 

ative qualities and for the skill of 
the artist’s execution. ‘Thecla paints bal- 
let dancers and they are usually right out 
of her gay and fertile imagination. But 
because she has studied dancing she 
knows how ballet dancers move and how 
they stand. Her dream figures have cor- 
rect technique, a very satisfying quality. 
A turned in leg, an incorrectly posed 
arm can be very disturbing in a dance 
picture, no matter how great the drafts- 
manship or the color sense or the brush 
technique of the artist. It is exasperating 
to look at a beautifully painted picture 
and feel you would just love to yank 
the dancer’s leg straight. 

Thecla’s dancers have more than the 
outward aspects of technique. The pull- 
up of the chest, the balanced body of her 
girl in Pinnacle Pirouette assure you that 
without any trouble she is going to keep 
on twirling on that pin-point pinnacle. 
‘The turned-out legs, the arched feet, the 
erect spine and relaxed shoulders of the 
dancer in Otening Night are good ballet 
as well as expert drawing. 

Thecla is not another Degas. She does 
not paint the little drudges whose gauzy 
costumes and stolid legs pattern the can- 
vases of the great Frenchman. Her 
quaint girls glow with feminine mystery. 
They are dreamed out of a free un- 
shackled imagination. They are airy 
luminous creatures, not a bit self-con- 
scious about pivoting on a spire or glid- 
ing on a tight-rope. And they are 
created with fine draftsmanship and 
painted delicately and _ sensitively in 
jewel-like colors. 

C, J. Bulliet, Chicago’s leading art 
critic wrote, “An alert and playful in- 
telligence, a creative imagination that 
operates without creaking and an adroit 
skill in execution so combine in Thecla 
as to make her unique among artists.” 
He also wrote that her pictures have 
‘great charm, original in inspiration and 
carried through with an imagination that 
does not falter . . . She is as expert in 
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Night by Julia Thecla 


Opening 


craftsmanship as the old French salon 
painters . .. a genius for selecting ma- 
terial and impeccable in presenting it.”’ 

Recently Thecla designed some cos- 
tumes and two lovely back-cloths for 
Berenice Holmes’ ballets Pandora and 
costumes and sets for Sideshow and Re- 
flections in the Water. Ballet decor 
could well profit by the fanciful ideas 
of this artist. 


Book Review 


The Ballet Lover’s Pocket Book or, 
‘Technique Without Tears for the Bal- 
let Lover, by Kay Ambrose, published 
by Alfred Knopf, $1.50. 

The Ballet Lover’s Pocket Book: was 
published in England two years ago 
and it will probably be printed and re- 
printed for some years, for it tells 


superlatively and economically what the 
ballet-goer wants to know and it never 
has been told so well. The clearest tell- 
ing is done by means of drawings... . 
drawings that are charming as well as 
functional Some are _ necessaril\ 
“diagrammatic” and not entirely in 
the style of the artist’s freer work, but 
the draftmanship and _ authoritative 
knowledge are there. Also there is a 
great deal in the book for teachers and 
students and most dancers are falling 
all over themselves to get it because it 
is so close to the profession. 


Miss Ambrose, whose sketches have 
added a great deal to several of Arnold 
Haskell’s books and whose work appears 
regularly in the London Dancing 
Times, knows ballet dancing. She knows 
it intimately. When with a few deft 
strokes she draws a dancer in arabesque 
she includes a volume on ballet  tech- 
nique in the minutiae of that position. 
Everything that can be said about the 
arabesque is there, plus some details 
for which there are no words. And the 
ideally correct feet she always draws 
are a whole chapter on technique. 

In six small sketches Miss Ambrose is 
able to tell all there is about the grand 
jete en tournant ... a step that has 
rarely been photographed well and can 
be described only in involved and werdy 
directions. In spite of all its scientific 
trappings, the split second, multiple- 
flash camera with its stroboscopic lights 
and one-one hundred-thousandth of a 
second exposure gives a confusing multi- 
ple image recording that cannot attain 
the clarity and essential truth of this 
selective art approach. Also, even the 
hest dancers before a camera cannot 
equal the idealized perfectionists whom 
Miss Ambrose draws. 

The terminology used in this book is 
that carefully codified by the various 
British organizations, and, in view ot 
the wide circulation of British dance 
books among_ terminology-conscious 
people in America, is generally accepted 
and understood here. 


The text is clear and correct, and 
when words fail there is always a good 
drawing. 

Besides explanations of the mechanics 
of dancing, there are carefully selected 
notes on costumes, dancers, choreog- 
raphy, and some excellent advice for 
the over-enthusiastic ballet-lover . . 
And thanks, Miss Ambrose, for the 
restraint in the use of the almost de- 
rogatory term balletomane. 
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The Ballettophile 


(continued from page 30) 


ravieva were but the last of a_ line 
of dancers famous in Russia who also 
won acclaim in the west, especially 
at the Paris Opera, from the 1840's 
into the 1860’s—and then, it is worth 
noting, no more for almost a_ half 
century. 

Yrea Mathias is not to be classed 
among the above dancers except as a 
Russian. | have found no record of 
her in Russia—but that means little 
in so distant and so busy and so little 
recorded a scene. In 1847 at latest she 
was already dancing in the west—at 
‘The Hague. She made her American 
debut in New York in IS51. She was 
a furore here. She married Francois 
Ravel and toured with his troupe. In 


1853, as the souvenir print evidences, 


she was back in Paris. However, she 
is our contact of a century ago with 
the Russian dancers who flourish in 
our midst today and who, both on the 
stage and in the studio, are primarily 
responsible for our new era in. this 
old art. 

Those dancers all may be but so 
many names to us today—but so too 
are the present stars this decade past 
at the Paris Opera, as Chauvire, Dar- 
sonval, Swartz, Peretti, and _ others, 
truly splendid dancers all. But old 
Paris programs, reviews, 
prints, remember them still. The point 
is, those were names to conjure with 
a century ago, not only in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, but “even in 
Paris” and elsewhere in the west. Al- 
ready then commerce in_ ballet was 
not all one way. The best artistés of 
the west made their way to Russia 
and Russia in turn was beginning to 
send her own outstanding dancers 
west. Romantic Paris was quite aware 
of the quality and sensed something of 
the quantity of the academic dancers 
of distant Russia by more than word 
of mouth. It knew many at first hand. 

However, in post-romantic times, 
1870 Italian dancers featured 
chiefly on the boards of the Paris 
Opera—as also then in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. But despite the scintil- 
lating technique of the Milan School, 
ballet had entered upon a_ period of 
eclipse and even of decline everywhere. 
It may, however, be asked: Was ballet 
the only art that suffered decline dur- 
ing that period ? 


souvenir 
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Be that as it may, with the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War 
and the early death of Arthur St. 
Leon, both of which occurred in 1870, 
the long established and fruitful ballet 
intercourse between Paris and _ St. 
Petersburg was severed for almost a 
half century. The patient labors of a 
-eries of the greatest French masters, 
Didelot, Perrot, St. Leon, Petipa, 
under most congenial conditions, were 
lost to Paris and the peculiar emi- 
nence stimulant that Paris 
ceased to know the Russian dancers 
who developed under those masters. 
How or why, perhaps, ‘this occurred, 
| should like to take up here some 
day. 
~ Historically considered, then, it is 


as though Diaghiletf took up that, 


broken thread in 1909 and went on 
from there. From then on the pre- 
sence and the influence of Russian 
artistes of the ballet has been patent 
at the Paris Opera, as elsewhere in 
the west. The reverse is also true to 
this extent, the impress of Paris has 
also been evident in the history of 
Russian Ballet in the West and was 
welcomed by no one more warmly 
than by Diaghileft himself. 

Those Russian dancers in the west 
of a century ago are a forgotten page 
of ballet history worth recalling. 


Loose Leaves 
2) 


(continued from page 22 


There's no doubt of his enthusiasm for 
Martha Graham but he does not give the 
other leaders of modern dance an honest 
break and he seems to abhor ballet al- 
together. We are, in plain words, pained 
and vexed by his prejudiced and often 
cruel calumnies against the ballet. 

What John Martin needs is a long 
rest, far, far away from the dance world 
with which he is so obviously bored. We 
have told him so before. His appetite is 


‘jaded, his tastebuds have lost. their 


ability to flavor, his critical faculties are 
warped. If he were to take a long vaca- 
tion—an aeon or two—he might return 
with a supple mind, unbiased viewpoint 
and fresh enthusiasm for the dance. 
Here's hoping. 

* * 

Magazine editors want dance-action 
pictures, properly so, but an exception 
has been Popular Photography. Recently 
we were taking the editor of the maga- 
zine to task for publishing so many pic- 


tures of dancers and pretty girls in dance 
costume and misnaming them “dance” 
pictures. 

In our most erudite manner, we point- 
ed to the difference between dance pic- 
tures and photographs of dancers. Dan- 
cers should be photographed while danc- 
ing. Might as well send a photograpner 
to a football game and have him shoot 
nothing but players warming the 
benches, or ask a photographer to cover 
a hoss race with pictures of the animals 
munching their oats. Dance, like foot- 
ball, racing and other sports, is essential- 
ly movement and action. ‘To prove our 
point, we presented twenty DANCE- 
ACTION pictures and included two 
stills, dancers standing on two flat feet, 
as the kind of picture which is NOT 
dance. You guessed it! The editor 
selected the two posed shots tor publica- 
tion in his magazine. 


* 


It's a rare privilege to sit on a bench 
in Vincenzo Celli’s studio and watch the 
yreat balletmaster and teacher working 
with class. Ofthand one would think it 
no treat to be a member of his class but 
his students, past and present, love him. 
‘They learn as much from his biting wit 
and hilarious caricatures as they do trom 
his sotter moods, 

“Niy dear,” we heard him say to a 
lovely girl in his class, now tn a Broad- 
way musical. “You are a fine student 
and a good dancer and | wish everyone 
here was as good a student as you are.”’ 

The girl beamed. 

“Bur,” the maestro demanded, “when 
are you going to stop being a good stu- 
dent and become a great artist? You've 
been a good student tor several years— 
but that isn’t enough—vyou ve got to be- 
come a great artist.” 

He turned to a fetching blonde. 

“You mustn’t squirm when you 
dance,” he said. “Only worms squirm. 
‘They haven't got any good worm dan- 
cers—yet—so you'll just have to dance 
the way I teach you.” 

Later he stopped the class, turned to 


a raven-tressed student in the second 
line. His face was alight with joy. 

“Good tor you. You are inventing 
something new in ballet. You are sup- 
posed to be doing a plié but you are not. 
What vou are rehearsing is a squate. 
Why not learn to do your plié first and 
then you can practice the squate at home 
in your spare time!” 
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Reviews 


EW TrReNvs in Duncan Dancing 
were presented by Kathleen Hinni, 
Alice Hromy, Dorothy and Eliza- 
beth MecDermind on Sunday afternoon, 
March 4th at New York Times Hall. 

The program ranged from a group of 
expressionistic works including Dance of 
the Furies and a dynamic 4-mazon Dance 
to a sprightly, rough-and-tumble East 
Side, West Sidc, which was most amus- 
Ing. 

The two Negro spirituals, Didn't My 
Lord Deliver Daniel? and You Must 
Hab Dat True Religion, were colorful 
and entertaining, the costumes attrac- 
tive and James Armstrong's baritone was 
an appropriate and effective accompani- 
ment. 

The program opened with the flowing, 
classical lines so reminiscent of Isadora. 
‘The second part was transitional in its 
use of well-known Duncan forms but 
tending toward the modern. ‘The last 
yroup of dances was quite modern. 

* 

A Merits SCHEHERAZADE, coming 
iF it does, shows up to. even 

greater advantage its superiority over 
the opera and ballet company produc- 
tions of the same subject. The tales of 
the Arabian Nights are here in all their 
fantasy and in all mythological 
splendor. ‘The Hindu idtom seems most 
suited for interpreting the violent emo- 
tions and dazzling imagination encount- 
ered in the oft-told adventures of Sinbad 
the Sailor, of Arabian princes and prin- 
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cesses who are protected by and enamor- 
ed of djinns, and of festival time in 
Bagdad. 

The choreography is a coherent, al- 
together satisfactory expression of Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s music Scheherazade, 
measure for measure. The violin obbli- 
gato that appears at the very beginning 
and throughout the score, an isolated 
solo in marked contrast to the full or- 
chestration of the rest of the music, has 
always seemed a problem in dance pre- 
sentation. La Meri meets this with a 
tableau preceding each section of her 
program, as Scheherazade relates the 
story to King Shahryar. The quiet 
fluidity of the Hindu hand language and 
the simple head movements are a perfect 
synchronization of the Rimsky-Korsakov 
music. A ballet Scheherazade was inter- 
polated in the last act of the revival of 
The Golden Cockerel this season at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Leon Varkas fol- 
lowed the violin melody, at its every ap- 
pearance, with motions of a cape, a 
rather inept bit of choreography that 
constituted a hiatus in the ballet, and, in- 
cidentally, the entire opera. In Fokine’s 
ballet, now in the repertory of the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, this violin 
is played oft in the overture before the 
curtain rises and thus eliminates the 
necessity of meeting it too often during 
the ballet. 

The performance of La Meri and her 
Natya dancers in this new Scheherazade 
is both refreshing and intelligent. 


photo: Fred Feh! 


The new production of Balanchine's “Ballet 
Imperial” held its New York premiere at the 
opening of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 


gram of modern works at the Y.M. 
H.A. on Sunday afternoon, March 
11th. 

The program included 4 Pastoral, In 
the Cool of the Garden, No Peace on 
Earth, Every Nook and Cranny, In 
Thee is Joy, In the Field, After Glow, 
and O, Ye of Little Faith! 

Miss Shearer has a wistful quality 
which was most appealing in the grada- 
tions of the Prologue, from the initial 
You Can't Eat Your Cake, to the signi- 
ficant ds The Twig is Bent, through 
Spreading Like Wildfire and the con- 
clusion of Time and Tide. 

Her new work, Sarabandc, presented 
the feminine foibles of a lady involved 
in the intricacies of an 18th century 
gown. The audience was delighted with 
if. 


oo SHEARER offered a varied pro- 


V. K. 
RANKIE AND JOHNNY, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo’s new Ameri- 
can dance melodrama, choreographed 


by Ruth Page and Bentley Stone, was 


seen in New York for the first time on 
March 2nd at the City Center. It is 
the bawdy tale of the two who “swore 
they'd be true to each other, true as the 
stars up above,” till Johnny is lured 
away by Nelly Bly, the lady who lives 
upstairs. 

Now Frankie and Johnny were lovers 
and oh, how they could love. They were 
just too realistic, for the censorious Com- 
missioner from City Hall cried, “Clean 
it up, clean it up.”’ 

Now the window shade still goes up 
and down at Nelly Bly’s. Frankie and 
Johnny, however, make love with only 
the purest thoughts (censored version) 
in their minds. 

But when Frankie stops in at the 
corner saloon for a mug of beer the bar- 
tender tells her the truth about Nelly 
and Johnny. Frankie won't believe it 
but when she looks up at Nelly’s window 
she knows that though “He was her 
man he done her wrong.”’ 

This is too much for Frankie who 
finally shoots Johnny with a root-a-toot- 
toot. But nobody seems to be especially 
sad that Johnny is dead. All of their 
friends join in a Funeral Party One- 
Step around his coffin at the liveliest 
wake you ever saw. 
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The melodrama ends with four Salva- 
tion Army lassies singing: 

“This story ain’t got no moral, 

This story ain’t got no end, 

This story just goes to show you, 

That you can’t put no trust in any 

men.” 

Frankie and Johnny is excellent enter- 
tainment and ought to attract a whole 
new audience of ballet goers. To anyone 
who dares to scoff, “Ballet? That sissy, 
highbrow stuff?” one may now reply, 
“Oh, yeah?” It’s as rowdy as you please 
with a Sidewalk Stomp, Beer Parlor 
Rag, and a Foxtrot Murder. Scenery 
is by Clive Rickobaugh and music by 
Jerome Moross. 

Ruth Page took time off from her 
concert tour and Sgt. Bentley Stone was 
granted leave from the Army to appear 
as Frankie and Johnny on the opening 
night. Ruthanna Boris and Frederic 
Franklin took over for the remainder of 
the engagement. 


Vv. 


ANCES to Primitive and Concert 

Jazz at the New York ‘Times Hall 

on March 15th was a novelty in 
both music and dance forms, with Mura 
Dehn and her talents for the dance, and 
Frankie Newton's trumpet, Ray Parker's 
piano, and the Nigerian drum quartet 
for the music. 

The primitive dances seemed not 
repetitious enough; a choreographic 
phrase was never used more than twice 
although the definite repeated rhythm is 
most characteristic of. primitive dance 
forms. Miss Déhn is a showman in 
integrating costume, music, and dance 
movement toward the expression of one 
idea. Iwo numbers were excellent ex- 
amples of this: Blues in Six Eights and 
Human Figure. Whether she was serious 
or not in presenting something called 
Venus and Eros, it was out of place on 
an otherwise good program. 

Jazz enthusiasts would have enjoyed 
the frequent interludes of improvisations 
of Newton and Parker, and the Nigerian 
drum quartet led by Effom Odiok pre- 
sented many complicated, interesting 
rhythms. Miss Dehn was assisted by 
Winifred Widener and Faith Dane in 
the dancing. 

Louise Manchester’s costumes were 
effective combinations of the barbarian’s 
tendency toward self-adornment and 
festoonery, plus the colorful and start- 
ling theatrical touches. 


R. W. 
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HE CHARMING and very able chore- 
of large-scale scenes, Flor- 

ence Rogge is to be complimented 
for her arrangement of The Music 
Makers for the Music Hall stage, ap- 
pearing with Columbia’s Tonight and 
Every Night at Radio City. Our good 
friend and outstanding American baller- 
ina Patricia Bowman received a big hand 
for her fine solo work. An attractive 
scene was the Rockettes’ Highland Fling 
in the Bagpipes skit. 


Marcus Blechman 


photo: 


Florence Rogge, Music Hall ballet director. 


The picture, Tonight and Every 
Night, was most enjoyable during the 
dancing scenes. Rita Hayworth, Janet 
Blair, Lee Bowman, and my old pal 
Mare Platt contributed to the singing 
and dancing numbers. Marc did some 
excellent dancing and a fine job in this, 
his first, acting part. All in all, the 
present Radio City Music Hall offering 
is gay, colorful, and chockful of dance 


entertainment. 


Folk Notes 


MerropouitaAn Fotk DANcE Group, 

Irving Plaza, 8:15 to 11:15 P.M.: 
Saturdays. Monthly costume parties 
with prizes for the best costumes. 


THe Cowmuntty. Fork DANCE 
CENTER: Fridays, 8:30 to 11:30 
P.M. Arlington Hall, 9th Street and 
St. Marks Place. Fee, 75¢; Members, 
60¢; Servicemen, free. 

JODDARD House: Saturdays, 8:30 
P.M., 34th Street and First Avenue. 

THe Country DANCE SOCIETY: 
Thursdays, 7:30 to 8:30 and 8:30 
to 10:30. 130 West 56th Street. 

THe Mipvrown DANnce Group: 
Friday evenings at 40 East 40th St.; 
Wednesday evenings at Irving Place 
and 15th Street. 

THE BLUEBONNET SQUARE 
Group: Saturday evenings, 
l4th Street. 

THe Crry DANCE 
Saturday evenings, 9 East 

THe Wesr Sipe SQUARE 
Group: Friday evenings, 
O3rd Street. 

FotK DANcING Group: Fridays, $:30 
P.M., Rand School, 7 East 15th St. 
The ANNUAL NATIONAL 

FesrivAL will not be held this 

the limitations of 

Publication is 
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212 East 


SOCIETY : 
59th Sr. 
DANCE 


5 West 


spring because of 


travel, these days. an- 
nounced of their Community Folk Festt- 
val Hand-Book by the Evening Bulletin 
Folk Festival Philadel- 
phia ... And our tolk-dance enthusiast 
reminds us that the Miprown Fork 
Dance Group celebrated the evening of 
St. Patrick's Day with lively Irish dance 
gems. . . 
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April Attractions 


Metropolitan Opera House: 
April | to 28: Ballet Theatre. 
Carnegie Hall, 8:30 P.ML.: 
April 4: African Festival of dance 
and music. 
April 6: The same. 
April 17: Jacob’s Pillow Dance Fes- 
tival. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
Street: 
March 28 - April 29: Modern Amer- 
ican Dance. Photographs by BARBARA 
Morcan. 
April +- June 3: GerorGces ROUALT’s 
retrospective show includes his ballet 
and theatre subjects. 
April 11 - June 24: Stage Design by 
Ropert EpMoND JONES. Includes 
drawings for ballets Skyscraper, Ty/ 
Eulenspiegel, and Birthday of the 


ILnfanta. 
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In 1898 publicity for a “star” dancer 
included the statement that the per- 
former “has never had a lesson in her 
life.”” This was supposed to clinch the 
fact that she was just naturally wonder- 
ful. We wonder how many. people 
would buy tickets to hear a pianist who 
“had never had a lesson” ? 

* * 

kor teachers who sometimes are at 
a loss as to how to word their ads, 
we call attention to one in the London 
Morning Post of Jan. 8, 1914, “Ball- 


room, Russian tiptoe, and artistic danc- 


ing’ — or don’t you care for that? 
Talking about dance schools — it 


could happen only in a dance studio. 
We mean the mother who brought to 
Ermie Schultz of Chicago a three-year- 
old whom she wanted to start im- 
mediately on toe dancing. When Mrs. 
Schultz told her it was impossible the 
mother said she knew places where 
one-year-olds were taught toe dancing. 
The idea was that the child was taught 
to dance on her toes before walking 
ruined her feet and made it too late 
to master that accomplishment. 
* * * 


And to Julia Kuehlig of Milwaukee 


there came a florid and anxious mother- 


who arranged to have lessons for her 
child and added, “I want you should 
teach her everything in dancing — 
with the motions. If the motions are 
extra I'll pay extra.” 

* * * 

We were having lunch with a plump 
voung dancer who had dressing on her 
salad, butter on her bread and whipped 
cream on her dessert. “Yes,” she said 
complacently, “I used to diet like mad, 
but now I have figured out that I 
should be plump. We have 22 girls in 
our company. All of them are slender 


News Cues 


(continued from page 19) 


severe attack of the whooping cough, re- 
joined Follow the Girls March 15th. 
Despite the injury sustained to his 
knee last fall, FREDERIC FRANKLIN 
keeps up his full schedule of perform- 
ances plus teaching classes at the Shur- 
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and they get thinner every day. That 
is how the direction and most of the 
people in the audience expect dancers 
to look. But we play to thousands of 
people every week. Some of them are 
sure to dislike thin girls. I think it is 
nice that I> fatten up a little and 
satisty the customers who want to see 


a dancer that looks like a human 


being, not a wraith.” 
* * * 

We always did admit there was 
nothing new under the sun. There is 
this “new” trend of ballet in musical 
shows and variety. It has some people 
shouting and some worrying if it will 
last. Exactly twenty years ago (1924- 
1925) in London Massine and Eleanora 
Marra were dancing in a Cochran 
revue in two Massine ballets The 
Rake and Crescendo. During the same 
season Fokine’s [Frolicking Gods was at 
the Hippodrome. Lopokova and Idzi- 
kovski appeared in a ballet The Post- 
man at the Coliseum. Karsavina and 
Vilzac were dancing The Happy De- 
ception to Handel’s Water Music. 
Anton Dolin appeared in a revue The 
Punch Bowl and Phyllis Bedells was 
in By the Way, a musical. Max Rivers 
staged Pas de Quatre for a_ review. 
Lydia Kyasht and Leon Kellaway and 
dozens of British dancers were doing 
classical work on the popular stages of 
London. We wonder how much these 
activities had to do with laying the 
foundation for England’s present large 
and appreciative ballet audiences that 
make it possible to have a number of 
ballet companies flourishing in Britain 
even during the worst days of the blitz. 


*Ballabile—(pronounced ball a billec) 
—the dance steps executed just before 
the final curtain by the entire corps of 
a company. 


man School. Record attendance at 
classes prove that both he and ANDRE 
EGLEVSKY make wonderful teachers. 
BusTerR BuURNELL, featured dancer in 
Oklahoma! is feuding with VAL VALEN- 
TINOFF. Buster claims that tap dancing 
is not being outmoded by ballet dancing 
they both are and always will be 
recognized by the theatre-going public. 
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Ruth St. Denis 


A dance event of some importance wil! 
be the appearance in Carnegie Hall on 
April 17th of Ruth St. Denis, dancing in 
a program of the Jacob’s Pillow Festival. 
This is Miss St. Denis’ first stage ap- 
pearance in the East for over two years. 

Also on the program Jacob’s Pillow 
Night of Stars Festival will be ‘Ted 
Shawn, “La Meri, Margaret Severn. 
Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara, 
Trudy Goth and Henry Schwarze. 
‘Vashimiri, Iva Kitchell, Katharine Ser 
gava, Nathalie Krassovska from the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo and Grace 
and Kurt Graaf. 

Maria Teresa ACUNA is at work on 
dance numbers for a concert planned for 
fall. 

A colorful figure in the dance world 
was lost with the passing of BEATRicr 
WANGER, known to artists as NADJA, in 
New York, March 14th. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Stockholm reports that the Germans did 
not spare the life of dancer Vaslav Nijin- 
sky when they ordered all persons in 
Budapest who were mentally or physi- 
cally disabled, executed. Nijinsky left a 
mental institution in Switzerland in 
1940 and was making his way to friends 
in America, but was detained in Buda- 
pest because of war-time travel regula- 
tions. However, for the past year there 
has been persistent rumor that Nijinsk\ 
is alive, and in New York. The news 
report has not been confirmed; it is 
thought that Nijinsky was in Budapest, 
and as the Germans did execute all 
persons in asylums there, it is assumed 
that among them was Nijinsky. 
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LEADING SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


- % This is a popular service w 
its readers find the schools they want throughout the country. 
these unsettled times we get many requests for a good dancing 
school from newcomers in towns. 
send you circulars and greet you hospitably when you call on them. 


hich DANCE has started to help 


In 


OREGON 
THERESA M. STOPPER SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Spanish — Tap—Ba!liroom 


3097 Scott Bidg., 420 SW Wash., Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


These schools listed below will 


VERA LIEBAU INSTITUTE OF DANCE ARTS 


ALABAMA 
THE IRENE JONES STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
705 Randolph St., Huntsville, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
THE DANCE CENTER 


Forrest Thornburg, Director 
230 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SCHWAB SCHOOL OF DANCE 
532 North 4th Avenue 
Tuscon, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT H. LUDWIG STUDIOS OF DANCING 
Spanish—Hawaiian—Ballet—Ballroom— Tar 
532 Geary Street. San Francisco 2, Calif. 
MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE, Choreographer 
Prof. training: Toe—Ballet—Tar 
1717 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 
FLORIDA 


BETTY BARRETT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every type of stage and ballroom dancing 
10S E. Las Olas Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


€BSEN SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Baliet-—Ta0—Acrobatic— Ballroom 
East Pine-Hyer St... Orlando, Fla. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CIVIC BALLET 
Dorothy Alexander, Director 
9 Ansiey Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 
GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 


All Types for Teacher and Professiona! 
N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 


JOHN PETRI BALLET SCHOOL 


Ballet — Character — Interpretative 
64 E. Jackson Bilvd., Chicago, 
HARRIET LUNDGREN STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Character—Tap 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 
MENZEL!. Coach 


Ballet Technique — Adv. Students and Teachers 


64 East Jackson Blvd. Suite 409 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MARION RICE STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Denishawn — Ballet — Modern — Ballroon 


350 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LILLAFRANCES VILES SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Musical Comedy 


MICHIGAN 
SYLVIA STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet — Adagio — Acrobatic — Tar 


603 E. Liberty St.. Ann Arbor, Mich 


ELAINE ARNOT SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Ballet — Tap — Ballroom 
750 Alter Rd.., Detroit, Mich. 


MiISSOUR 
MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
sllet — Tap — Acrobatic 


Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC (Marjorie Sayles) 
Ballet—Tap—Baliroom 


3500 Walnut. Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
MARGARET PRICE CORNELL 
Odd Fellow's Temple 
30 S. New Yore Ave. 


NEW YORK 
HOWELL'S DANCE SCHOOL 
Ballet — Tap — Ballroom, etc. 
453—SSth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DALE MORATH 
Modern Dance 
63 East tith St.. New York, N. Y. 
NELLIE B. COOK SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Al! types tor teachers hildren and adults 
1622 Broadway. Brookivn, N. Y GI 2-26!2 


YOUNG DANCER'S STUDIO 
Ballet—Modern 
5 West 52nd Street. New York 19 N. Y. 


SLADYS D. BLISS SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Every Type for al! ages 
RKO BR) 1g. Rochester WN. Y. 

NORMA ALLEWELT DANCE SCHOOLS 
Drama Ballet — Tap — Baliroon 
445 S. Warren St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

WEST RALEIGH STUDIO’ OF DANCE 
Alice Mathewson, Dir. Al 
2704 Bedford Ave., Raleigh, N. C 


McDONALD STUDIO OF DANCE 
Miriam McDonald. mstructor 
Tap. toe. ballet balirocom, acrot 
2713 Everett Ave.. Raleigh, N. C. 
ETTA MARIE PARRY STUDIO OF DANCE 
Ballet Tac Acrobatic - allroon 
22—Sth St.. NE. Tel. 2-9701, Canton, Ohio 
JOYCE MANNING STUDIO OF DANCING 
All types of Stage Dancing 
9716 Lorain Ave., Cleveland. Ohi 


Atlant City 


types dancing—All 


4534 Ave. t?'sb irQn, Pa. 
AENNCHEN'S STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Ballroom—Dramatics 
7040 W. Garrett Rad. Upper Darby. Pa. 
TEXAS 
CROSS FINE ARTS STUDIO 
Ta: Ballet Ba D: ng 
322 Britain St W } Fas T 
VIRGINIA 
ILIVER SCHOOL OF DANCE 
All T 
3/8 \ Ave N 
WASHINGTON. D. C 
MARION DURBROW VENABLE 
N Se Washing? L). 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF THE BALLE! 
Directors: Lisa rad Mary Day 
3923 Wind P ace W ashing? Ga 
PHIL HAYDEN Studios f Professional Dancing 
Tat ylie? bat Moder: 
WISCONSIN 
PETROFFE SLABY SCHOOL OF IANCIN 
Ba et—Tar Acrobat ice Van g Bat 
< 28th and Wells St Milwaukee, Wis 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CHICAGO NAT'L ASS'N OF DANCING MASIERS 
20 East Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 4, | 
Er: hultz Pres jen? W Asiit 


DANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA 
Mr. Franklyn Oakley, Pres. Leroy H. Thayer, Se 
N. Y. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING, 


yrfers bd As? New York City 


ages 
Franklyn Oakley, Pres.: William E. Heck, S 


See that vour School. or Organization is 
represented on this page. To DANCE 
subscribers the rate for a 12) month 
listing is S10. to non-subseribers, $12. 
Send in vour listing TODAY. enclose 
check (or Money Order). 


*& & Glamorous and Entertaining . . . . DANCE 
brings you beautiful ballet pietures. fascinating stories 
of-the stars. intimate backstage news. Subscription 12 
issues 83.00. If you enelose cheek (or M.O.) with sub- 
scription we will send you FREE a set of 12 de luxe 
art reprints of well known dancers. The prints are of 
a large size. suitable for framing. 


SPECIAL BALLET SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


APRIL, 1945 


DANCE ¢ 520 West 34th St. New York I, N. Y 


En er my subscription for the next 12 issues of 
DANCE at $3.00 


Payment enclosed® 7 Send bill 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


* if check (or M.O.) is enclosed you will receive the 
set of 12 de luxe reprints of well known dance photos 
For Canadian subscriptions add 50¢, Foreign add $/. 
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